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I  have  not  attempted  in  these  pages  anything  approaching  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  decorative  art  of  Japan.  The  area  it  covers  is  so  extensive 
that  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  upon  its  manifold 
phases;  for  even  the  most  diligent  student  there  always  come  surprises,  and  the 
end  of  his  labours  ever  recedes  into  the  distance.  The  art  knows  no  limitations, 
and  a  hundred  books  would  not  be  sufficient  to  tet  it  forth  in  all  its  infinite 
variety.  Studies,  somewhat  intermittent  I  fenr,  seem  to  me  to  be  all  that  is 
possible. 

The  decoration  of  the  temples  has  been  treated  as  a  distinct  subject ;  for 
although  it  touches  the  art  of  the  people  at  many  points,  and  on  one  side  of  it 
reveals  the  historic  influence  of  the  Buddhist  religion  as  it  came  to  Japan  through 
China  from  India,  yet  stands  apart  as  an  art  specially  Japanese,  inspired  by  the 
national  purposes  to  which  it  was  put. 

I  Hm  conscious  that  the  method  I  have  adopted  for  reproducing  the  designs 
is  open  to.  much  criticism,  for  it  is  limited  only  to  their  general  effect — very 
imperfect  sketches  of  light  and  shade,  leaving  the  student  or  the  architect  to 
work  out  the  ground-plan,  or  scheme  of  construction,  for  himself. 

The  examples  of  the  more  popular  and  better-known  side  of  the  art  are  for 
the  most  part  tracings  from  lacquer  boxes.  It  is  here  that  the  impossibility  of 
toucliiug  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  subject  makes  itself  greatly  felt;  and  I 
have  been  compelled  to  limit  myself  to  an  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  bi'oad 
principles  on  which  the  Japanese  designers  work. 

A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  "  key  "-border  in  tlie 
East.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  it  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  v.'ith  the 
tradition  which  assigns  its  origin  to  Greece. 

In  1892,  I  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  that  bastard  decora- 
tion, then  so  prevalent  in  EngUind,  for  which  "Japanesque "  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  name  ;  and  in  the  following  year  some  of  the  designs  figured  in  this 
book  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "Builder."  I  trust  that 
the  idea  of  preserving  in  more  permanent  form  the  designs,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  opinions  expressed  on  those  two  occasions,  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous. 

F.  T.  P. 

Hongkong, 

March,  1910. 
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The   ART   OF 
THE  TEMPLES 


The  Nikko  and  the  Shiba  Temples  as  I  knew  them  twenty  years  ago  have 
passed  away;  Nikko  the  beautiful  has  decked  herself  anew,  Shiba  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  These  temples  were  the  home  of  one  branch  of  the  art  ot 
Japan,  studied  in  the  days  gone  by,  of  which  T  have  attempted  to  reproduce  an 
eclio. 

I  must  introduce  those  of  my  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  them  to  these 
splendid  shrines,  and  to  the  genius  which  pervades  them,  inspiring  this  art, 
which  for  pure  decoration  stands  unrivalled. 

The  famous  avenue  of  cryptomerias,  winding  like  a  lazy  dragon  across  the 
plain  from  Utsonomiya,  ends  at  the  entrance  to  the  long  village  street  of  Nikko: 
the  Daiya-gawa  bustling  along  through  the  rocks  and  boulders  which  are  its  bed, 
in  autumn  a  mountain  toiTent  tumbling  in  the  new  channels  made  last  winter, 
recklessly  cleaving  new  ones  for  the  floods  to  come  :  from  the  bridge  one  of  those 
landscape  pictures  which  make  the  beauty  of  Japan,  the  mountains  of  Chiuzenji 
in  the  distance,  and  the  red  lacquer  bridge  for  foreground  :  ])aths  winding  up 
the  hillside  in  the  shade  of  the  giant  trees,  past  priests'  houses,  past  the 
Mangwanji  with  its  sweeping  roof,  and  its  garden  whence  comes  the  mellow 
boom  of  the  great  bell  telling  the  passing  hour:  a  broad  roadway  in  the  sunshine 
leading  to  the  massive  stone  toi-ii :  a  flight  of  stops,  a  gorgeous  portico,  and  then 
a  glitter  of  gold  and  colour,  shrines,  cryptomei'ias,  here  dark  groves  of  gloom,, 
there  the  glinting  rays  of  the  sun  :  groups  of  soberly-clad  peasants  reverently 
curious:  paths  leading  upwards  through  the  mighty  trees  to  the  unseen  hills,  a 
world  of  its  own,  dwelt  in  by  the  priests  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  Shoguns : 
unique,  which  leaves  the  mind  dazed,  the  eyes  dazzled,  with  so  little  definite 
impression  on  either  that  the  hotel  verandah  comes  almost  as  a  welcome  relief. 

But  the  temples  lure  you  back,  and  back  again,  until  definite  impressions: 
begin  to  formulate  in  the  brain,  and  the  eye  finds  signs  by  which  to  know  where 
pathways  lead,  to  recognise  one  slirine  from  another,  and  tokens  which  as  the 
days  go  by  become  familiar,  and  in  the  after-years  translate  themselves  into 
imperishable  memories  of  greatest  beauty. 
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The  great  white  gate  with  its  storied  roof  and  heavilj'-carved  columns  holds 
you  first,  and  compels  men  of  all  creeds  and  no  creed  to  realise  that  it  is  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  :  makes  them  admit  the  meaning,  if  only  as  a 
practical  necessity,  of  the  hebraic  injunction  as  to  removal  of  shoes.  Those  who 
rebel  grow  fewer  year  by  year,  and  many  now  willingly  render  western  homage, 
entering  bareheaded.  Within,  where  the  gloom  of  the  groves  seems  to  have 
found  a  permanent  habitation,  there  is  sanctuary  from  the  sun.  Then  gradual- 
ly, as  the  eye  gets  accustomed,  through  the  shadows  appears  such  a  wealth  of 
splendid  decoration,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  decipher,  much  less  to 
remember  any  of  it.  Beyond  the  temple  the  shrine ;  and  beyond  the  shrine 
flights  of  stone  steps  in  massive  masonry  of  cunning  setting,  leading  into  the 
woods  upon  the  hill,  where  in  their  perfect  (talm  is  the  tomb  of  lyeyasu,  first  of 
the  great  dynasty  of  Tokugawa  Shoguns.     This  is  Nikko  of  the  Hills. 

The  other  picture  differs  in  all  its  essential  details.  Vast  courtyards  of 
silence,  full  of  stone  and  bronze  lanterns,  votive  offerings  of  the  daimyos  to  the 
memory  of  their  chief,  set  in  a  little  park,  an  oasis  of  peace  in  the  heart  of  the 
busy  city,  from  which  the  sounds  of  traffic  come  in  a  subdued,  almost  reverent, 
murmur,  as  of  a  far-away  world.  A  latticed  screen  shuts  out  still  more  that 
strenuous  world,  through  the  gates  in  which,  heavy  with  wreathing  dragons,  you 
pass  to  the  temples  and  the  shrines  of  other  Shoguns  of  the  famous  dynasty,  and 
beyond  them,  as  at  Nikko,  to  their  quiet  tombs.     This  was  Shiba  of  the  Plains. 

Never  endowed  by  nature  with  allurements  to  the  time-tied  traveller,  Shiba 
at  no  time  attracted  so  many  visitors  as  Nikko,  and  so  had  few  funds  to  draw 
upon  to  prevent  its  buildings  from  falling  upon  evil  days.  Many  travellers  pass 
Tokvo  by  in  their  rapid  rush  to  the  well-known  sights;  it  has  almost  fallen  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  so  that  the  cunning  curio  dealers  have  departed  to  spread 
their  wares  in  more  likely  places.  Perhnps  not  a  tenth  of  the  crowds  who  went 
to  Nikko  had  ever  seen,  many  probably  had  never  heard  of,  Shiba.  To  them 
the  news  of  its  destruction  meant  nothing;  but  to  those  who  had  passed  hours 
of  delight  in  the  spacious  courtyards,  who  had  felt  the  charm  of  its  temples  and 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  place,  it  meant  almost  a  personal  disaster,  so 
greatly  was  it  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  I  saw,  after  many  years,  the 
Shiba  Temples  before  their  passing,  and  noted  sadly  the  progress  of  decay  ;  but 
the  charm  still  hung  round  them;  only  the  jangling  of  bells  as  the  tramcars 
passed,  jarred  npon  the  ear,  and  disturbed  the  city's  murmur.  The  spirit  of  the 
place  still  lived  and  sjioke  with  its  old  grace,  awakening  memories,  more  easily 
indeed  than  the  spirit  of  Nikko  could  emerge  through  the  brilliant  coating  of 
fresh  colour,  glistening  lacquer,  and  new  gold. 
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It  is  no  imaginary  spirit  that  I  have  conjured  up  in  calling  these  temples  to 
the  mind.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  sumptuous  decoration  of  the  temple 
to  the  perfect  peace  of  the  tomb  typified  the  passing  of  the  prince  from  the 
restless  splendour  of  the  palace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  beyond.  All  that 
art-labour  could  do  enhanced  the  gorgeousness  of  the  tem|)le.  Screens  and 
sliding  panels  painted  or  carved  by  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  day  stood  in 
a]Tay  in  its  halls  ;  colours  in  marvellous  harmonies,  or  splendidly  discordant, 
lavish  expenditure  of  gold,  wealth  of  design,  lacquer  beyond  compare,  adorned 
them.  But  art  in  her  more  suggestive  and  mystical  mood,  found  in  the  quiet 
sea  and  in  the  clouds,  the  most  appropriate  ornament  for  the  gateway  to  the 
other  life.  In  the  graveyard  even  the  sacred  symbols,  which  hold  so  large  a 
place  in  the  decoration  of  the  temples,  give  way  to  emblems  suggestive  only  of 
repose. 

This,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  spirit  of  the  place,  the  genius  which  guid- 
ed the  hands  of  the  artists  who  gave  of  their  best  without  grudge  of  time,  and 
who  realised,  as  I  think  no  other  artists  have  ever  realised,  the  place  which 
decoration  properly  holds  in  the  scheme  of  existence.  To  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, to  fill  the  mind  with  suggestion,  to  alternate  playful  fancy  with  more 
serious  thought,  to  infuse  into  ornament  a  meaning,  grave  or  gay  as  the  occasion 
may  demand,  that  those  who  pass  by  shall  carry  with  them  some  little  recollec- 
tion of  that  meaning,  and  of  the  story  which  the  priest  and  artist  had  to  tell. 

That  beyond  the  symbolism  which  is  at  the  found;itions  of  much  of  their 
art,  be3'ond  that  graceful  imagination  which  made  play  with  all  that  nature  ever 
created  and  pressed  it  into  service,  there  were  a  multitude  of  ether  influences  at 
work  is  abundantly  apparent.  What  those  influences  were  which  lay  hevond  the 
common  stock  of  eastern  life  and  Buddhist  religion,  and  what  the  manner  of 
their  coming  to  Japan,  are  questions  wliich  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is 
evident  that  the  arts  of  Europe,  of  many  periods  and  many  countries,  reached 
the  temple  designers  and  influenced  their  work,  in  a  way  which  the  early  trading- 
settlements  do  not  altogether  account  for.  But  the  extraneous  search  for  the 
■origin  of  things  is  not  altogether  profitable,  and  I  propose  only  to  study  the 
things  themselves. 

It  is,  however,  inevitable  that  the  historic   relationship  between  Greece  and 

I^'dia,  and  so  between  Greece  and  China,  should  be  referred   to  in  the  course  of 

'se  studies:   for   art,    history's    most   accurate   registrar,  has  traced   upon  the 

;ient  walls  of  both  a  common   design  ;  and   from   this   fact  many  conclusions 

y  be   drawn  as   to   the   origin   of  things,   at   a   time    when   the   only   known 

tschanges  were  the   crowded   bazaars  and   the  silent   desert.     I  may  premise  at 
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once  that  these  conclusions  are  not  altogether  in  accord  wiih  ihu.-c  which  are 
current  aniono;  the  learned  ;  but  for  the  moment,  1  do  not  propose  to  dogmatise 
further  than  this,  that  the  art  of  the  Japanese  temples  developed  in  the  temples 
themselves.  Apart  from  the  well-known  symbols,  certain  fundamental  and 
elementary  designs  were  used  here,  as  they  were  used  in  all  other  branches  of 
Japanese  deconitive  art — they  were  the  indispensable  formulas;  bnt  on  them, 
and  often  irrespective  of  them,  a  separate  and  distinct  art  arose,  engendered 
simply  by  the  desire  to  beautify  the  shrines  of  the  great  dead.  I  have  found  it 
nowhere  else  in  Japanese  art  in  the  simplicity  of  use  as  in  the  temples;  it  was 
the  like  link  between  art  and  a  religion  which  put  the  dead  in  the  highest  place, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  excluded  from  the  ordinary  adornments 
of  every-day  life.  But  in  the  temples,  every  square  yard,  foot,  or  inch  of 
available  space,  seen  and  unseen,  as  the  Japanese  way  is,  was  literally  smothered 
with  ornament:  carved,  painted,  inlaid,  in  high  relief,  and  low  relief,  in  woven 
silk  and  chased  metal,  produced  by  every  means  which  human  skill  and  loving 
labour  could  devise  for  the  making  of  things  so  beautiful  that  they  should  be 
worthv  of  a  place  in  a  shrine  of  worship. 


THE   DECORATION 
OF  FLAT  SURFACES 


The  temple  decorators  seldom  allowed  the  smallest  space  of  wall  or  floor  to 
go  without  its  appropriate  ornament :  loved  rather  to  devote  to  it  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  labour.  Time  was  not  of  the  essence  of  their  contract,  which 
was  life-long,  the  living  wage  being  guaranteed  practically  in  perpetuity.  Fail- 
ing powers  did  not  terminate  the  agreement,  for  the  arts  and  handicrafts  were 
hereditary,  and  the  son  was  ready  to  take  the  father's  place.  If  art  is  long,  life 
in  old  Japan  was  even  longer. 

Thus  the  art-idea  which  inspired  their  work  came  to  be  an  abhorrence  of 
plain  flat  surfaces,  and  they  adopted  the  diaper  as  a  means  of  decorating  them. 
The  diaper  does  not  seem  to  be  an  universal  form  of  surface  decoration,  and  other 
forms  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  There  is  the  reiterated  design,  where  some 
ornament  is  arranged  methodically  over  the  surface,  but  without  any  coherence. 
Of  this  many  of  the  Persian  designs  given  by  Owen  Jones  in  his  "  Grammar  of 
Ornament"  (pi.  44)  are  typical.  If  we  substitute  "  sprinkling"  for  methodical 
arrangement,  this  form  of  decoration  was  and  is  much  used  by  the  Japanese, 
though  not  I  think  in  their  temple  work.  Then  again  there  is  tile-work,  which, 
as  it  was  practised  by  the  Moors,  was  a  species  of  mosaic,  each  element  of  the 
design  being  composed  of  individual  tiles  of  small  size.  The  modern  style  of 
this  work,  in  which  large  uniform  tiles  are  used,  at  its  best,  limits  its  designs  to 
one  tile,  so  that  the  work  becomes  the  means  by  which  the  design  is  reiterated. 
But  a  more  or  less  continuous  design  is  often  adopted  running  over  a  large  area, 
several  tiles  being  used,  and  so  tile-work  approaches  the  diaper;  but  its  chief 
characteristic  is  wantino-  the  treatment  of  the  surface  as  a  whole,  either  bv 
interlacing  lines  repeating  at  regular  intervals  the  principle  figure  which  gave 
the  diaper  its  special  character,  or  by  a  series  of  crossing  lines  which  divided  the 
surface  into  a  number  of  similar  spaces  in  which  line  or  floral  ornaments  were 
placed.  Diapers  prevail  in  almost  every  form  of  Japanese  decorative  art,  but 
tessellated  work  is  I  believe  unknown. 

The  most  primitive  diaper  is  composed  of  interlaced  lines  in  a  manner 
suggested  by  straw-plaiting,  and  known  to  us  as  the  "  basket-work "  pattern. 
This  will  be  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  fig.  12  (pi.  6).     A  more  elaborate  form 
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occurs  in  fig.  1  (pi.  4).  This  interlacing,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  sim- 
plicity, is  complicated  in  a  manner  peculiarly  Japanese.  There  are  eleven 
threads,  plaited  in  two  groups  of  three  and  one  of  five,  the  length  of  the  longest 
being  eleven  "thread-breadths."  The  difficulty  in  at  once  following  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  design  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  groups  of  five  short  thread-s- 
are  opposite  both  the  medium  and  long  groups,  which  have  together  six,  so  that 
the  last  of  the  long  threads  has  to  be  continued  into  the  first  of  the  opposite 
medium  group. 

But  the  charm  of  the  temple  diaper-work  is  due  not  mei-ely  to  such  dexter- 
ous intricacy  of  design,  of  which  we  shall  see  many  examples,  but  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  wrought.  In  the  large  majority  of  examples  of  line  diapers 
which  I  have  seen  the  lines  are  deeply  cut  with  a  triangular  gouge,  with  the 
result  that  they  scatter  the  light  in  all  directions,  the  effect  becoming  more  and 
more  bewildering  as  the  designs  increase  in  intricacy;  so  bewildering  indeed,, 
that  in  the  sunlight  a  gold  panel  in  a  temple  door  corruscates,  and  the  design  is 
almost  lost  in  the  glitter  of  light. 

Sometimes  these  line  diapers  are  left  without  further  ornament,  as  in 
many  of  the  examples  given  in  the  Diaper  plates  (4  to  8);  but  they  are  often- 
used  as  a  background  on  which  an  independent  design  is  placed.  A  verv 
charming  effect  frequently  used  in  the  Nikko  temples  is  a  white  diaper  with 
small  brown  wood  ornaments  set  on  it,  as  in  fig.  3  (pi.  4),  and  fig.  23  (pi.  8). 

I  have  been  much  puzzled  how  best  to  convey  the  effect  of  these  diapers  as- 
they  actually  appear.  A  mere  outline  of  the  design  would  give  no  effect  at  all,, 
and  would  hardly  explain  it.  I  have  therefore  made  the  illustrations  take  the 
form  of  sketches  of  light  and  shade;  and  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  imagine,  in 
spite  of  imperfect  drawing,  the  triangular  cutting  of  the  lines,  one  side  being  in 
light  and  the  other  in  shadow. 

One  other  point  should  be  noticed.  The  carver-designer  has  one  element 
more  to  work  with  than  the  painter.  In  addition  to  varying  length  and  breadth 
of  line,  straight  and  curved,  and  angle  of  inclination,  he  has  thickness  of  his 
material,  wood,  with  which  he  gets  real  instead  of  artificial  depth,  and  therefore- 
he  can  make  great  play  with  real  shadows.  Such  a  design  as  fig.  21  (pi.  8),. 
depends  for  its  effect  mainly  on  varying  thicknesses  of  w(  od,  both  for  the  cross 
pieces  and  the  central  ornaments.  We  shall  come  across  this  eflect  again  in  the 
lattices,  plates  13  to  15. 

Reverting  to  the  diapers,  the  next  in  order  of  simplicity  is  one  whii-h  is 
formed  by  dividing  tlie  surface  into  lozenges,  each  containing  a  series  of  smaller 
ones— a  linear  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  "nest"   of  boxes;  terminating,  as  in. 
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fig.  23  (pi.  8),  witli  a  single  dot,  or  as  in  fig.  o  (pi.  4),  witli  four  small  lozenges 
arranered  lozenge-wise.  This  latter  idea  becomes  a  substantive  desio;n  in  the 
.alternate  divisions  of  fig.  IS  (pi.  7). 

The  "nest"  is  frequently  used  to  break  up  surfaces  by  grooving:  in  a 
simple  manner  in  the  ornaments  at  the  lozenge-points  in  fig.  16  (pi.  7)  and  iig. 
20  (pi.  7),  and  iu  a  more  elaborate  manner  in  the  hexagons  in  fig,  19  (pi.  7).  In 
fig.  17  of  the  same  plate,  the  idea  of  the  grooves,  though  it  appears  to  be  the 
same,  is  in  reality  quite  different.  Here  the  suggestion  is  of  broad  bands  of  silk 
surrounding  the  central  flower,  looped  and  knotted  at  the  points  of  the  central 
hexagon,  and  the  grooves  are  the  folds  of  the  silk. 

But  many  of  the  more  complicated  diapers,  and  there  is  a  long  series  of 
them' to  be  specially  studied  presently,  are  based  on  the  religious  symbols  of  the 
East,  formed  of  elementary  arrangements  of  lines.  The  priest,  past-master  in 
art  and  craft,  saw  in  them  a  means  of  reminding  the  curious,  who  came  to 
admire  without  a  pause  for  worship,  of  the  eternal  verities  to  which  these 
svmbols  gave  formal  expression  ;  and  art,  having  once  pressed  them  into  service, 
evolved  from  them  designs  ever  growing  in  intricacy.  This  too  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  priest ;  for  the  involutions  of  the  design  arrested  attention,  and  then 
the  symbol  gradually  evolved  itself  from  the  maze  of  lines,  compelling  notice 
from  the  mere  fact  that  at  first  it  lay  concealed. 

Although  the  more  complete  study  of  these  symbolic  diapers  must  be  defer- 
Ted  for  the  present,  a  few  examples  of  them  are  given  now,  because  they  hold  so 
large  a  place  in  the  surface  decoration  of  the  temples,  and  in  order  to  shew  their 
general  effect  and  the  artistic  methods  in  which  they  were  treated.  Figs.  8,  9 
and  11  (pi.  4),  are  three  examples  of  diapers  based  on  the  Pakwa  symbol,  the 
•component  elements  being  raised  pieces  of  wood,  triangular  in  8  and  11,  and  flat 
in  9.  Fig.  7  in  the  same  plate  is  based  on  the  Svastika,  as  also  figs.  6  and  10, 
and  fig.  2  (pi.  4).  Their  construction  is  complicated,  and  the  explanation  of  it 
must  be  deferred ;  it  should  be  noted  at  once,  however,  that  there  is  a  continuity 
-of  line  iu  them  whi^^Ii  differentiates  them  from  the  more  simple  "  nest "  of 
lozenges  already    eferred  to  (fig.  3,  pl.4). 

The  manx-like  form  on  which  figs.  4  and  5  of  plate  4  are  based  at  first  sight 
:also  seems  to  be  symboVc  It  was  however  suggested  by  the  form  ^^Yvk[TU>l^ 
which  results  frotti  die  :atervening  spaces  between  a  series  of  !)jlCTJlOjl 
hexagons  spaced  at  'egnlar  intervals,  which  is  shewn  in  a  Per- 
sian diaper  given  by  Ovvjn  Jones,  (pi.  44,  fig.  15);  or  by 
■diagonal  plaiting  cros.  :  '  a  perpendicular  thread,  as  in  the  Chinese  diaper 
.also  figured  by  Owen  J-  '.  59,  fig.  34) 
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In  fig.  4  all  the  elements  are  turned  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  in  fig.  5> 
every  alternate  row  is  inverted,  the  properties  of  the  hexagon 
rendering  this  possible.  These  two  designs  have  some  affinity 
with  the  "  nest  "-work  of  fig.  3;  there  is,  however,  this  difference 
between  them:  that  whereas  in  the  "nest,"  the  grooved  figures  ^P^^l^w^ 
diminish  from  the  outside,  in  figs.  4  and  .5  they  work  outwards  from  the  central 
figure. 

But  while  the  priest  availed  himself  of  symbols  for  the  double  purpose  of 
inventing  religious  memoria  technica  and  of  creating  ingenions  artistic  devices, 
he  was  not  slow  to  see  and  use  the  beautiful  decorative  forms  which  nature 
suggested  ;  and  here  he  found  a  very  treasure-house  replete  with  beautv  and 
suggestion  of  graceful  form. 

In  adopting  nature's  suggestions  he  did  of  course  what  all  other  decorators 
have  done,  and  he  devised,  inevitably,  a  tour-jjetalled  figure,  used  in  fig.  18  (pi. 
7),  and  in  fig.  25  (pi.  8),  much  resembling,  if  not  identical  with  those  which  had 
developed  in  other  systems  of  art.  Indeed  he  almost  touched,  though  how  far 
independently  is  another  matter,  some  of  the  classical  forms  and  scroll-work  of 
the  West,  of  this  I  shall  give  some  examples  hereafter. 

But  there  is  a  distinctive  character  in  this  branch  of  eastern  art,  which 
arises  from  the  different  floral  forms  to  which  the  artists  had  recourse,  rather 
than  from  any  peculiar  method  of  treatment.  The  pseony  and  the  chrysanthe- 
mum are  largely  used,  for  they  are  flowers  to  which  special  attention  is  given  in 
the  East.  Of  these  figs.  16  and  20  (pi.  7)  are  typical.  In  fig.  12  (pi.  6),  the 
more  rigid  Chinese  form  based  on  the  pseony  will  be  seen,  of  which  there  are 
many  variations.  Another  very  common  floral  form,  with  three  petals  and  three 
sepals,  is  used  in  fig.  14  (pi.  6),  and  figs.  17  and  ill  (pi.  7)  ;  but  I  am  not  verv 
clear  what  flower  is  its  original, 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  of  my  readers  when  I  say  that  in  fig.  l;j 
(pi.  6),  we  have  another  design  based  on  natural  suggestion,  for  its  rigid  lines 
seem  rather  to  place  it  among  those  produced  by  mechanical  means  of  rule  and 
compass.  It  is  known  as  the  "  pine-design  ;  "  and  a  reference  to  plate  20,  where 
a  whole  pine  tree  is  treated  conventionallj^  will  make  its  evolution  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  belongs  to  the  class  of  diapers  which  I  have  characterised  as  "  light- 
distributors  "  ;  and  when  the  pine  needles  are  cut  with  the  triangular  gouge  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  it  is  the  most  dazzling  of  them  all.  Fig.  ]5 
(pi.  6),  is  a  strip  of  the  same  design  cut  diagonally  across;  but  its  ]iine  character 
has  vanished,  giving  place  to  a  star-like  form,  which  is  emphasised  by  the 
omission  of  every  alternate  spine  of  the  original  design,  the  space  being  left  flat 
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and  coloured.  In  fig.  14  of  the  same  plate,  this  star-form  is  treated  us  an  inde- 
pendent unit  of  design. 

The  introduction  of  floral  forms  into  the  spaces  of  the  diapers,  as  in  figs.  10 
(pi.  5)  and  12  (pi.  6),  led  to  the  creation  of  designs  for  surface  decoration  much 
less  formal  in  their  nature  than  the  symbolic  diapers  ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
surface  was  broken  up  into  regular  figures,  into  each  of  which  were  placed  one 
or  more  recurrent  devices,  they  fall  naturally  to  be  considered  with  the  diapers. 
Fig.  16  and  20  (pi.  7),  are  taken  from  designs  similar  in  their  general  nature  to 
those  in  figs.  10  and  12;  the  only  variation  being  in  the  subsidiary  ornaments  at 
the  lozenge-points,  which  truncates  them,  and  somewhat  alters  their  character. 

The  hexagon,  nature's  mechanical  figure,  is  also  very  frequently  used,  and 
is  treated  like  the  lozenge;  that  is  to  say,  the  design  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
hexagons  like  a  honeycomb,  each  of  which  is  filled  with  a  floral  form,  as  in  fig. 
17  (pi.  7):  or  one  of  them  only,  which  is  made  the  central  figure,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  series  of  six  hexagons  containing  a  pure  line  design,  as  fig.  14  (pi.  6)  and 
fig.  19  (pi.  7). 

The  pine-design  (fig.  13,  pi.  6),  also  naturally  works  into  a  honey-comb  of 
hexagons;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  central  point  is  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  centres' of  the  surrounding  hexagons,  a  large  G-rayed  star  appears, 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  star-form  in  the  fillet  of  the  design,  fig. 
15  (pi.  6). 

Fig.  24  is  a  lozenge  diaper  in  red  laquer  cut  in  low  relief.  I  cannot  say 
with  certainty  to  what  suggestion  this  very  charming  design  should  be  attribu- 
ted. It  seems  probable  however  that  it  is  based  on  one  of  the  folded  papers 
which  in  Japan  always  accompany  gifts. 

Fig.  22  comes  from  a  pillar  in  Shiba  of  brown  lacquer;  it  is  cut  in  very 
deep  relief.  In  fig.  25  the  floral  figure  is  enveloped  by  seven  zig-zag  lines  in 
outline,  a  form  of  decoration  with  which  we  shall  become  familiar  when  we  come 
to  study  the  lattices. 
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But  the  temple  decorator  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  sources  of  inspiration. 
He  had  used  the  symbols  of  religion  to  the  full  ;  he  had  pressed  all  nature's 
most  beautiful  handiwork  into  art-service  ;  but  there  were  still  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  in  restless  motion  or  repose,  and  the  ever-changing  clouds,  to  suggest  curves 
of  beauty  to  his  artistic  imagination.  In  these  he  saw  an  expressive  symbolism 
of  life  and  death,  which  fitted  in  with  his  scheme  of  giving  to  art  a  deeper  pur- 
pose. 

The  consideration  of  the  wave  designs  follows  that  of  the  diapers  in  natural 
sequence,  as  they  were  also  largely  used  for  surface  decoration.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  they  are,  as  well  as  the  cloud  designs,  peculiar  to  the  East; 
they  certainly  received  the  greatest  elaboration  in  Japan.  The  constructive 
principle  on  which  they  are  based  has  long  been  used  in  many  countries,  but  the 
suggestion  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  scales  of  a  fish  rather  than  in  the 
wave.  The  Tudor  architects  obtained  very  light  and  graceful  open-work  by 
setting  semi-circular  tiles  in  rows  one  upon  the  other.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  wave  design  in  this  simple  semi-circular  form  was  used  in  Jajian,  though  I 
do  not  remember  having  come  across  it.  Its  most  common  form  is  that  given  in 
figs.  1  and  4  (pi.  9).  The  wave  curves  are  segments  of  circles,  one-third  of  the 
circumference,  the  centres  being  at  the  inscribed  hexagon-points  of  the  series 
immediately  below.  The  inner  circles  are  concentric.  These  subsidiary  lines 
constitute  another  point  of  difference  between  the  wave  and  the  "fish-scale."  I 
speak  with  hesitation,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  wave  is  never 
found  without  them  ;  they  are  the  ri2:)ples  on  its  surface,  and  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  design  is  to  be  attributed  to  them.  In  fig.  1,  when  worked  in  wood,  these 
inner  lines  are  incised  with  the  triangular  gouge  like  the  diapers,  and  what  I 
may  call  the  "ripple-length"  is  equal  throughout;  in  fig  4  the  design  is  treated 
flat,  and  the  ripple-lengths  are  unequal.  The  most  elaborate  form  of  the  design 
that  I  know  of  is  given  in  fig.  2  (pi.  9).  The  wave  itself  is  semi-circular,  but 
the  ripples  are  formed  from  circles  which  are  tangential  at  the  base,  which  is  of 
course  the  point  of  junction  of  two  waves  in  the  series  next  below.  Both  figs.  1 
and  2  are  made  of  plates  of  hammered  bronze.     They  come  from  those  last  court- 
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yards  in  the  Shiba  temples  where  the  tombs  are,  and  there  is  no  other  ornament. 
It  is  symbolic  of  the  calm  of  death,  when  the  soul  sets  out  on  its  voyage  across 
the  quiet  sea.  The  symbolism  is  complete,  the  effect  on  the  mind  that  of 
absolute  repose. 

The  small  wave  design  given  in  fig.  12  (pi.  10),  is  in  red  lacquer  in  low- 
relief.  It  is  less  formal  in  its  treatment,  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
foara-swirls  at  the  base  of  each  depression.  The  Japanese  artists  have  never 
hesitated  to  give  a  definite  form  to  wave-crest  and  spray  in  their  pictures;  and 
although  the  western  eye  gets  accustomed  to  it  with  some  difficulty,  its  very  con- 
ventionalised form  soon  "speaks  "  to  the  mind  and  conveys  the  required  impres- 
sion. 

The  wave  designs  are  not  all  drawn  from  the  quiet  sea ;  its  turbulence  sug- 
gested much  beautiful  work,  which  gave  free  scope  to  the  vigorous  curve  drawing 
in  which  the  Japanese  excel.  Of  these  the  medallion  in  fig.  14  (pi.  11)  is  a 
good  example.  It  comes  from  a  white  column  in  one  of  the  Shiba  temples,  cut 
in  very  deep  relief;  the  background  is  formed  of  a  conventional  design  which  is 
one  of  the  cloud-forms. 

The  clouds  although  they  have  suggested  formal  designs  such  as  this,  are 
frequently  treated  in  the  manner  of  fig.  13  (pi.  11),  in  which  there  is  an  almost 
inevitable  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  foam-swirls  of  the  waves,  the  cirrhus 
mass  being  broken  up  by  inturned  scalloped  curves.  The  clouds  in  this  figure 
are  painted  on  a  long  beam  in  three  shades  of  pink,  blue  and  green,  mixed  with 
body  colour,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  missal  illuminations  of  the  West ;  the 
outer  edges  of  the  swirls  are  outlined  with  black  or  gold.  The  cloud-form  is 
treated  more  rigidly  in  fig.  9  (j^l.  10),  which  is  in  incised  lines,  gilded,  on  a  dark 
brown  beam. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  formal  design,  of  which  fig.  8  (pi.  11),  is  typical, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  its  origin  is  wave  or  cloud,  nor  is  the  matter  one  of 
very  great  importance,  the  principal  feature,  an  inturned  scalloped  curve,  being 
common  to  both.  The  design  is  cut  very  deeply,  and  shows  the  layers  of 
lacquer,  a  kind  of  work  with  which  collectors  are  familiar  in  small  red  lacquer 
boxes.  It  appears  again  in  the  upright  beam  in  fig.  14,  where  it  is  associated 
with  the  same  design  in  a  more  rigid  form,  serving  as  background  to  the  wave 
medallion  already  noticed.     This  form  is  also  used  in  outline  in  fig.  5  (pi.  9). 

In  fig.  3,  the  same  involuted  form  appears  grouped  in  masses  of  waves. 
This  is  carved  in  very  deep  relief  and  painted  in  body  colour.  In  fig.  6  of 
the  same  plate,  the  same  idea  is  worked  out  as  an  independent  design,  which  is 
cut  shallow,  the  inner  scallop  being  slightly  modelled.     In  fig.  7,  the  m 
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■drawn  more  vigorously,  ;iiid  is  cut  deeper  into  the  wood  ;  in  some  cases  the 
panel  is  cut  right  through  as  in  the  very  freely  drawn  wave  with  spray  in  fig.  1-5 
(pi.  11).  Fig.  10  (pi.  10)  is  a  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  cloud-form,  painted  in 
the  same  way  as  tig.  l;t. 

The  most  heautiful  design  of  this  class  which  I  have  seen  is  fig.  1 1  (pi.  10), 
where  the  crested  wave  appears  in  a  trijile-head  figui'e  enclosed  in  a  trefoil 
border,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  the  lines  of  repose  taken  from  the  wave 
•design  in  its  original  form.  The  carving  is  in  deep  relief;  the  wave  lines  are 
gold  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  and  the  triple  crests  gold  on  a  crimson  ground. 


Note  on  the  construction  of  fig.  2   {'pl.  9). 

The  following  figure  shows  the  principle  on  which  the  complicated  wave 
design  given  in  fig.  "2  (pl.  9)  is  constructed,  one  of  the  waves  being  given  com- 
plete with  all  its  tangential  circles  There  are  six  inner  circles,  the  ripples:  the 
centimes  of  each  being  on  the  lower  half  of  the  vertical  diameter,  falling  on  it  a 
■distance  equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  distance  between  the  tops  of  the  two 
circles,  which  I  have  called  in  tlie  text  the  "  ripple-length."  The  lower  and 
^shaded  parts  of  the  curves  represent  the  side  of  the  triangular  grooving  which  is 
in  shadow. 
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I  come  now  to  a  very  liiglily-Jeveloped  form  of  decoration,  which  is  used  to 
a  large  extent  for  lattice-work  ia  the  temples,  but  of  which  I  have  found  no  trace 
elsewhere.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  domestic  architecture 
■of  the  Japanese  is  so  rigidly  simple  that  it  does  not  admit  of  much  ornament, 
and' even  such  public  buildings  as  old  Japan  needed  aiforded  no  scope  for  its  use. 
It  is  not  symbolic,  and  has  little  affinity  with  anything  that  has  already  been 
considered.  Nor  is  it  suggestive,  but  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  pure  line  for  line's 
sake  ;  its  special  artistic  virtue  being  its  peculiarly  effective  adaptation  to  its 
object.  I  doubt  whether  it  would,  at  first  sight,  be  called  Japanese  ;  though  in 
their  individuality  of  conception  and  ingenuity  of  construction,  the  designs  possess 
two  at  least  of  the  characteristics  of  Japanese  art. 

We  must  imagine  the  mind  of  the  decorative  artist  exercised  by  the  need  for 
decorating,  not  a  flat  surface,  but  an  open  space  ;  such  a  space,  for  example,  as 
the  sides  of  a  temple  gateway,  which  in  form  is  not  unlike  an  old  English 
lych-gate.  The  result  of  his  cogitation  is  that  he  fills  it  with  a  lattice  or  wooden 
grille,  instead  of  with  solid  woodwork.  The  screens  which  surround  the  court- 
yards of  the  temples  are  solid  only  for  about  half  their  length  ;  the  upper  part 
being  usually  composed  of  latticed  panels.  I  believe  this  work  to  be  unique. 
Open-work,  in  wood  and  other  material,  was  often  used  in  the  architecture  of 
•other  countries,  of  which  the  "  fishscale  "  pattern,  already  referred  to,  is  a  typical 
example  ;  but  nothing  approaching  the  Japanese  lattices  is  to  be  found 
■elsewhere. 

Occasionally  the  designs  overlap  those  of  the  diapers,  as  was  indeed  inevi- 
table ;  but  as  a  whole  they  stand  apart,  having  no  relation  to  any  other  form  of 
■ornament.  The  new  conditions  of  the  work  inspired  the  artists  to  invent  a  new 
from  of  decoration,  the  most  important  feature  of  which  is  its  dependence  for  its 
effect  on  the  sunlight  passing  through  the  spaces  of  the  design,  the  result  of  which 
is  to  emphasise  their  form,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  eye  is  attracted  to  them  more 
than  to  the  surrounding  design  of  the  woodwork.  Occasionally  these  lattices  are 
placed  on  a  background  of  red  lacquer,  which  emphasises  the  space-shapes  even 
more  than  the  sunlight. 
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I  have  considered  these  hittiees  on  the  method  of  a  continuous  lirowth  or 
natural  development  which  seems  to  me  to  be  ck^arly  traceable.  A  most 
complicated  design  may,  of  course,  be  invented  without  being  developed  from 
more  simple  ones  ;  but  when  a  natural  order  is  discoverab'e  it  is  useful  to  note  it^ 
it  may  be  only  for  the  purposes  of  study  ;  but  it  is  also  at  least  probable  that  the 
gradual  development  of  the  more  elaborate  designs  was  along  these  lines,  wliich 
are  those  not  only  for  least  resistance,  but  of  greatest  facility. 

The  simplest  designs  are  composed  merely  of  crossed  lines,  of  which  fig.  1 
(pi.  12)  is  an  effective  example.  It  is  not  made  on  the  crossed-lath  principle  of 
our  garden  trellices;  the  pieces  of  wood  join  in  the  same  plane  and  do  not  overlap. 
But  even  with  such  poor  materials  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commonplace  repetition 
produced  by  cross  lines  at  regular  intervals  is  avoided.  From  this  we  pass  at 
once  into  the  region  of  ingenious  and  obscure  construction.  'I'he  design  given  in 
fig.  2  of  the  same  plate,  made  of  crossed  zig-zag  lines,  is  very  prevalent  in  all 
branches  of  Japanese  art ;  perhaps  the  lightning  suggested  it,  perhaps  it  was 
worked  out  in  playful  fancy.  The  effect  is  striking  though  somewhat  irritating 
to  the  eye  ;  it  cannnot  travel  smoothly  along  them,  but  is  perpetually  beingjolted,. 
so  to  speak,  off  the  rails.  It  cannot  even  follow  one  line  continuously,  but  is 
perpetually  being  diverted  by  some  notch  in  the  crossing  lines.  The  design  sets 
up  cerebral  fidgets  and  endless  reflexions  as  to  how  it  was  drawn.  If  there 
be  among  my  readers  an  architect  who  is  vexed  by  a  lazy  pupil,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  should  be  set  to  work  to  draw  the  design  in  fig.  2, — that 
in  fig.  .3  would  indeed  be  better  still — worrying  out  the  method  of  construction 
for  himself. 

But  the  eye  very  soon  gives  up  the  idea  of  following  the  lines,  and  rests  on 
the  spaces  which  lie  between  them.  The  lines  indeed  are  so  subordinated  in  the 
general  effect  to  the  space-figure,  that  you  might  imagine  tiie  order  of  things 
reversed,  the  spaces  filled  by  solid  wood,  the  lines  of  the  woodwork  left  blank. 
This  shape  (fig.A),  is  perhaps  somewhat  bizzarre  ;  but  it  is  not  unpleasing,  and 
it  is  a  recognised  device  in  Japanese  heraldry.  In  the  crest  of  one  family  it 
appears  in  the  twin  form  given  in  the  accompanying  figure  (B). 
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I  believe  this  zig-zag  design  to  be  essentially  Japanese  ;   but  the  idea,  of  the 
broken   line  occurs  in  this  well-known  form    in   Tudor  Archi- 
tectui'e.     It  nuist  be  set  down   as   one  of  those  occasional   and 
carious     resemblances,    which   are,    I  think,   inevitable    coin- 
cidences, between  the  decoration  of  the  East  and  West. 

The  method  on  which  the  Tudor  figure  is  constructed  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Japanese,  as  is  shewn  by  the  thin  lines  in  the 
drawing.  The  notch  or  break  bears  a  certain  definite  j)roportion  to  the  breadth 
of  the  main  line,  so  that  the  continuation  of  the  upper  edge  of  this  line  becomes 
the  lower  edge  of  one  of  the  lower  sections  :  the  next  or  the  next  but  one, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  break. 

The  zig-zag  design  appears  in  a  triple  form  in  fig.  o  (pi.  12)  ;  it  is  most 
dazzling  and  bewildering  ;  it  occurs  also  in  outline  in  fig.  'Zo  (pi.  8),  with  no  less 
than  seven  lines.  Many  variations  are  also  produced  by  changes  in  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  lines  and  of  wood-thickness  ;  and  beautiful  effects  obtained  by 
the  use  of  gold  and  colour.  In  the  lattice  given  in  fig.  3,  the  surface  is  gold,  and 
the  tliickness  of  the  wood  crimson. 

A  glance  at  the  illustrations  on  plates  12  to  15  will  shew  how  the  thickness 
of  the  wood  comes  into  play  as  an  elemental  feature  of  the  designs,  the  depth 
giving,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  real  instead  of  artificial  shadows.  The 
effect  is  also  heightened  by  the  light  coming  through  the  other  parts  of  the  design, 
sharpening  the  edges  of  the  wood.  When  very  thick  wood  is  used,  as  in  fig.  4 
(pi.  12),  where  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  gilded,  the  lattice  has  a  very 
massive  appearance.  The  ornament  and  the  lattice  bars  are  in  this  instance 
flush  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  unusual. 

The  next  step  in  our  artist's  upward  path  of  excellence  would  be  the  very 
natural  one  of  designing  an  ornament  for  the  lozenge  spaces  of  the  lattice  ;  and 
he  also  very  naturally  had  recourse  first  to  the  standard  four-petalled  floral 
forms.  The  one  used  in  fig.  4,  with  the  scalloped  petal  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
specially  created  for  the  zig-zag  lozenge,  so  beautifully  does  it  fit  into  its  crannies. 

In  fig.  5,  we  have  a  simple  lattice  of  triple  bars,  the  lozenges  being  filled 
with  a  deeply  cut  ornament.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  intersection  of  the 
lattice  bars  produces  the  four  little  lozenges  arranged  lozenge-wise,  which  was 
noticed  in  fig.  3  (pi.  4)  of  tlie  diapers.  The  ornament  in  fig.  5  is  not  flush  with 
the  bars,  but  has  the  appearance  of  being  imbedded  in  the  design.  It  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  fig.  6  (pi.  13),  which  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  this  class,  the  effect,  in  spite  of  the  lieavy  wood  used  for  the  bars,  being  very 
light. 
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The  next  idea  which,  as  I  imagine,  came  into  our  artist's  brain  is  given  in 
fig.  7  (pi.  18).  Instead  of  introducing  an  ornament  into  the  lozenges,  he  has 
ornamented  tlie  bars  themselves  by  the  introduction  of  thin  slips  of  wood  fasten- 
ed to  the  inside,  which  obliterate  the  lozenge  and  produce  a  novel  internal  shape, 
le.ss  formal  and  less  wearisome  to  the  eye  than  reiterated  undecorated  lozenges. 
This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  effect  alluded  to  above,  produced  by 
different  wood-thicknesses.     The  inner  [yattern  is  gold  and  the  bars  black. 

The  idea  of  introducing  these  thin  slips  of  wood  as  an  element  of  the 
designs  haviisg  once  been  originated,  it  was  rapidly  developed  ;  and  we  come 
almost  naturally  to  the  very  ornamental  lattice  given  in  fig.  8  (pi.  13).  The 
point  to  be  specially^  noticed,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  developments  of  the 
idea,  is  that  the  internal  slips  on  the  four  sides  of  the  lozenge,  are  identical  in 
shape  ;  and  therefore  correspond  on  both  sides  of  the  crossing  bars.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  lozenge  is  rectangular  and  rectilinear;  but  when  lattice- 
bars  are  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  modifications  in  the  shape  of  internal  slips 
become  necessary. 

These  modifications  will  be  readily  understood  if  we  imagine  the  lattice,  fig. 
8,  to  be  made  of  india-rubber,  and  to  be  stretched  lengthways  till  the  horizontal 
angles  approximate  to  ."50  degrees,  which  is  the  angle  of  grace.  The  internal 
ornaments  will  then  become  distorted,  as  in  fig.  9.  For  purposes  of  construction 
the  following  explanation  will,  I  think,  be  clear.  The  four  internal  slips  ai'e 
the  same  shape,  and  any  two  adjacent  (jues  are  merely  the  opposite  pair  reversed. 
One  interesting  feature  of  this  design  is  that  the  space-shape  conesponds  in 
its  general  configuration  with  the  lozenge  ornament  fig.  (3.  One  other  )ioint 
should  be  noted  ;  the  reversing  process  produces  the  greatest  possible  want  of 
correspondence  in  the  pairs  of  slips  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lattice  bais. 
This  lack  of  symmetry  is  even  more  marked  in  fig.  10  (pi.  1.3),  where  the  zig-zag 
lattice  is  used,  with  a  foliated  scroll  for  the  internal  slips.  These  slips  are  heavier 
than  those  in  figs.  8  and  9,  and  the  space-shape  is  much  reduced  in  consequence-, 
but  T  think  it  will  be  cle;ir  that  in  this  class  the  space-shapes  hold  such  an 
important  position  in  the  design  that  the  actual  lattice  almost  becomes  the  adjunct 
ratlier  than  the  principal  feature. 

But  this  lack  of  symmetry  gives  rise  to  another  curious  effect,  which  has 
ori«'inated  yet  another  develoj)meiit  in  these  designs.  AVhen  the  eye  does 
concern  itself  with  the  woodwork,  ignoring  the  space-shape,  it  rests  on  the  large 
de^if-n  made  bv  four  lozenges  with  their  slips  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
bars,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  highly  ornate  St.  Andrew's  cross.  It  is  however 
so  distorted  as  to  ])ro(lnee  little  effect.      In  order  to  bring   this   new    featurt"   into 
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greater  prominence  recourse  was  had  once  more  to  a  rectangular  airangenHnt 
for  the  cross  bars,  as  in  fig.  11  (pi.  14).  In  this  design  the  principal  feature  is 
the  foliated  Maltese  cross  which  springs  from  the  centre  of  four  of  the  lattice 
squares,  the  crosses  themselves  being  arranged  horizontally  and  diagonally. 
This  lattice  is  composed  of  black  bars,  with  blue  slips,  the  thickness  of  both 
bars  and  slips  being  painted  red. 

Fig.  12  (pi.  14),  is  another  very  ornamental  design  of  the  same  class,  the 
bars  making  rectangular  and  rectilinear  lozenges.  The  boldness  of  its  curves 
required  no  adventitious  aid  to  emphasise  them,  and  the  lattice  is  painted 
throughout  in  one  colour,  a  vivid  green.  The  internal  slips  are  nearly  flush 
with  the  bars,  and  the  shadow  lines  therefore  very  slight. 

One  minor  point  in  fig.  11  and  12  (pi.  14),  must  not  escape  attentidii.  The 
slips,  in  addition  to  the  principal  cross-figure  make  also  a  subordinate  cross, 
which  alternates  with  it  in  the  horizontal  arrangement.  It  is  composed  of  the 
meeting  limbs  of  four  principals,  so  that  the  foliation  is  set  inwards.  I  have  not 
come  across  any  example  in  which  this  secondary  figure  is  emphasised  by  central 
radiation  ;  but  use  is  made  of  this  characteristic  in  the  two  sets  of  space-shapes 
in  fig.  14  of  the  same  plate. 

In  fig.  13,  however,  two  different  cross-forms  are  in  fact  introduced.  The 
lattice  itself  is  elaborated  by  the  introduction  of  double  bars  alternating  with 
single  ones.  The  bars  in  this  design  are  of  thick  wood,  gilded  ;  the  slips  are 
thin,  giving  deep  shadow  efiects,  and  the  two  sets  of  crosses  :ire  emphasised 
by  different  colours,  dark  blue  and  vivid  green,  with  the  wood-thicknesses  red. 

In  fig.  14  (pi.  14),  we  reach  the  last  stage  of  development  of  the  lattices. 
The  angle  of  grace  is  reverted  to,  and  the  space-shape  again  predominates.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  fig.  12  the  method  of  arranging  the  internal  slips  pro- 
duced two  different  space-shapes  ;  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  slips  this  feature 
is  emphasised,  and  just  as  in  figs.  11,  12,  and  13,  there  are,  as  noted  above,  two 
sets  of  cross-figures,  so  in  fig.  14  we  get  two  sets  of  very  prominent  space-shapes 
arranged  in  horizontal  lines.  This  design  difters  in  its  construction  from  figs. 
9  and  10  (pi.  13),  in  one  important  particular.  In  those  the  internal  slips  were 
all  of  the  same  shape,  and  were  merely  inverted  in  order  to  complete  the  design 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lozenge ;  but  this  produced  a  lack  of  symmetry  in 
the  slips  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bars.  This  feature  is  deliberately  emphasised 
in  fig.  14,  where  the  internal  slips  of  the  alternate  rows  of  lozenges  are  of 
different  designs,  fhey  have  however  a  "  perspective"  affinity,  produced  by  the 
horizontal  stretching  process  which  I  have  imagined  to  have  been  applied  to  fig.  3, 
which  would  naturally  elongate  the  initial  curve  or  stem  of  the  design  of  the  slip. 
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The  natural  development  is  now  exhausted.  I  add,  however,  a  few  note- 
worthy designs,  some  of  which  lie  outside  it. 

In  fig.  1-5  (pi.  14),  pure  line  ornament  for  the  internal  slips  has  been  abandon- 
ed in  favour  of  the  quatrefoil,  which  is  the  only  floial  form  I  have  found  used  in 
lattice-work.  The  bars  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  give  a  greater  promi- 
nence to  the  quatrefoils,  which  are  painted  alternately  bright  blue  and  vivid  green. 

In  fig.  16  (pi.  15),  the  principal  figure,  which  has  some  affinity  with  Renais- 
sance scroll  ornament  at  its  best,  fills  four  of  the  lattice  squares.  In  its  con- 
volutions it  is  based  on  that  cunningly-balanced  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
to  be  hereafter  referred  to,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of 
Japanese  decoration. 

In  figs.  17  and  19,  the  circle  appears  for  the  first  time  in  these  lattices.  Its 
infrequent  use  in  this  class  of  work  is  worthy  of  note,  in  view  of  the  special 
position  wliich,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  circle  holds  in  eastern  art.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  designs  owe  their  origin  to  foi'eign  sources;  though 
whether  they  can  be  said  to  be  so  Romanesque  in  character  that  this  origin 
would  be  immediately  recognised  is  doubtful,  for  Owen  Jones  indicates  geomet- 
rical mosaic  as  the  salient  feature  of  this  style  of  ornament.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  both  these  designs  appear  among  Owen  Jones's  examples  of 
Romanesque  design  as  it  developed  from  Byzantine;  fig.  17  as  fig.  20,  and  fig. 
19  as  fig.  35,  of  plate  30  of  the  "Grammai'."  In  fig,  17,  the  lattice  bars  are  black 
and  very  massive  ;  the  circles  are  deep  blue,  the  floral  ornament  light  blue,  and 
tlie  wood-thickness  red  throughout.  In  fig.  19,  the  circles  are  gold,  and  the 
ornament  crimson,  picked  out  with  pink. 

Fig.  19  is  <in  elaborate  chain-work  design,  which,  though  clever  in  concep- 
tion, is  hardly  of  first  rank.  The  central  ornament  is,  worthy  of  attention  ;  it 
is  in  blue  and  red  alternating  with  green  and  red  ;  the  chain  in  gold. 

The  last  design,  fig.  20  (pi.  15).  comes  from  the  panels  of  a  gateway  in 
Nikko.  The  ornaments  in  the  hexagons  are  rather  weak;  but  thev  do  not  force 
themselves  into  prominence,  the  eye  being  attracted  more  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  massive  red  lacquer  network,  which  is  the  setting  for  the  central  device, 
the  crest  of  the  Tokugawa  Hhoguns. 
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THE  DECORATION 
OF  THE  JAPANESE 


Temple  decoration  has  been  put  in  tlie  foremost  place  in  this  book  becanse 
it  is  less  known  than  any  other  form  of  Japanese  art,  and  because  it  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  decorative  art  in  its  more  usual  forms,  and  lies  in  great 
measure  outside  the  better-known  conventions.  As  everybody  knows  who  has 
even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  witli  the  country,  art  abounds  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  it  ;  it  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  manifesting 
itself  in  its  every  detail. 

Without  doubt,  much  of  it  with  wliich  we  are  familiar  runs  in  grooves; 
tradition  seems  to  have  cast  its  iron  hand  upon  it,  convention  to  have  gripped  it 
by  the  throat.  The  flyiug  swallow  and  the  pensive  crow:  the  cherry  blossom 
and  the  pine  branch,  appear  and  re-appear,  do  duty  alike  in  their  pictures  as  in 
ornament  for  plates  and  bowls,  for  inro  and  sword-hilt,  and  for  ladies'  robes.  And 
yet  the  charm  by  which  it  holds  the  West  is  its  infinite  variety.  Of  the  many 
curious  art-problems  which  Japan  has  set  before  as  none  so  difficult  to  solve  as 
this:  how  is  it  possible  for  convention  and  art-vitality  so  to  co-exist?  for  the 
mei'e  drudgery  which  it  enforces  should  destroy  all  the  germs  of  aitistic  instinct 
in  its  students,  leaving  few  to  become  scholars,  fewer  still  professors. 

The  necessity  for  more  numerous  and  more  rigid  conventions  than  in  the 
West  arose  in  the  first  place  from  the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  the  technique; 
in  the  second  place  from  the  enormous  demand  for  journeymen  artists.  Art 
enters  so  largely  into  the  conditions  of  life,  even  in  its  commonest  forms  and 
daily  occurrences,  that  the  supply  of  workmen  could  be  kept  up  in  no  other 
way.  There  has  been  at  all  times  a  verv  holocaust  of  young  men,  their  art- 
spirit  crushed  by  the  rigour  of  their  apprenticeship,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
ceaseless  demand  for  work  of  even  average  merit,  their  pittance  not  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  daily  rice.  The  art-students  of  Kensington  know 
no  such  toil.  Ten  hours  a  day  for  many  days  to  learn  the  trick  of  the  flying 
wing;,  ten  more  on  other  days  to  know  how  much  water  the  hinge  of  the  brush 
must  hold  to  catch  the  swelling  fullness  of  the  swallow's  breast;  ten  more  on 
other  days  to  learn  how,  with  the  same  brush,  to  put  in  the  crisp   lines   for  beak 
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and  eye  and  claw.  Antl  in  the  end,  more  often  tli;in  nut,  i';iilure  to  come  nuy- 
where  near  to  the  high  standard  which  the  c;inon  of  Japanese  excellence 
demands.  Yet  this  stood  always  to  the  credit  of  the  system,  that  men  whose 
unknown  names  were  legion  went  out  into  the  world  sufficiently  dexterous  to 
supply  deconition  for  the  common  things  that  the  people  use,  whose  art-training 
in  the  school  of  convention  juit  their  work  upon  a  level  which  was  never  so  low 
as  that  of  the  journeyniMii  iii'tist-dauber  of  the  West. 

But  again,  convention  had  so  lai'ge  a  grip  of  art,  so  pervaded  it,  that  itself 
assumed  an  infinitely  various  character;  and  no  attempt  to  summarise  even  the 
convention  of  any  particular  school  could  hope  to  be  successful.  And  yet  again,, 
the  art  has  so  many  different  forms  of  expression,  that  the  same  subjects  seem 
to  take  a  different  form,  to  have  a  different  meaning,  arising  from  their  treat- 
ment and  the  medium  in  which  they  were  executed  rather  than  from  theii" 
intrinsic  merits  as  design. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Japanese 
decorative  art :  the  definition  of  its  limitations.  In  the  East  pictorial  art  is- 
used  as  freely  as  in  the  West  for  purposes  of  ornament;  but  the  line  between 
representative  and  decorative  art  is  not  so  easily  drawn,  because  convention, 
which  is  the  soul  of  decoraiion,  enters  so  largely  into  the  execution  of  Japanese 
pictures:  in  none  more  so  than  in  landscape.  But  when  the  Japanese  use 
pictorial  art  for  decorative  purposes  it  is  in  fact  their  pictorial  art,  and  it  con- 
forms to  the  canons  of  that  art.  It  is  beside  the  point  to  say  that  those  canons 
are  of  a  low  order  compared  with  our  own.  It  is  quite  possible  to  admit  even 
that  their  pictures  more  nearly  approach  decorative  art  by  reason  of  the  crude- 
ness  of  their  conventions  ;  for  that  again  is  beside  the  point.  All  the  limita- 
tions, the  faults  as  many  consider  them,  of  Japanese  pictorial  art  spi'ing  from 
the  imperfect  means  which  the  artists  have  at  their  command.  Yon  cannot  do 
much  with  water-colours  if  you  have  nothing  to  paint  on  but  blotting-paj)er  :. 
and  the  rapidly-absorbent  paper  or  prepared  silk  on  which  the  Japanese  are 
compelled  to  paint  their  pictures  is  not  ver}'  far  removed  from  it.  Hence 
an  initial  difficulty,  which  is  responsible  for  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  tlieir  art,  good  as  well  as  bad.  The  wonder  is  that  they  should  have  achieved 
so  high  a  technique.  I  recommend  anyone  who  is  anxious  to  understand,  to  get 
a  piece  of  Japanese  paper  and  try  to  lay  on  a  wash  He  will  turn  from  his  task 
a  Grosser  but  a  wiser  man,  and  he  more  lenient  in  his  judgments  in  future. 

The  question  here  involved  is  an  important  one  and  deserves  consideration 
for  a  short  space,  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  not 
every  one  holds  the  same  views  upon  it. 
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The  greatest  purist  aiiiong  decoriitor.s  would  ufvcr  deny  tluit  i)i(^t(ii  iiil  art 
may  very  properly  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  deconitiou  ;  hut  he  would 
insist,  and  rightly,  that  when  it  is  so  applied  it  should  conform  to  the  jjrinciples 
of  pictorial  art,  tluit  the  Avoi'k  must  be  judged  by  its  standards  alone.  There  wtis 
a  time  when — perhaps  it  is  so  still  — the  paintings  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  in;ide 
■desert  plates  fetch  a  great  price.  To  paint  pictures  on  anything  out  of  the 
common,  on  porcelain  for  example,  rather  than  on  canvas  or  paper,  has  alwavs 
had  a  great  attraction  for  many.  Sevies  porcelain  owes  almost  as  much  of  its 
value  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  artists  who  painted  the  landscapes  and  the 
groups  upon  it,  as  to  the  fineness  of  its  paste  and  the  lustre  of  its  coloui's.  But 
a,  base  form  of  pictorial  work,  work  without  artistic  vitality,  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
merely  because  technical  ditficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  good  execution 
on  clay.  If  I  paint  a  landscape  on  a  potter's  vessel  L  shall  not  be  forgiven  its 
<;rudity,  its  lack  of  depth  and  light;  nor  if  it  be  a  human  face,  its  vacuitv, 
simply  because  of  the  difficulties  which  my  material  sets  in  my  wav.  Admittedly 
the  work  is  much  more  difficult  than  if  I  painted  my  subject  on  paper  or  canvas  ; 
but  art  is  power,  and  if  it  succeed,  I  may,  perhaps,  look  for  greater  praise  for 
my  picture,  because  of  the  great  technical  difficulties  which  I  have  overcome; 
but  the  attempt  was  of  my  own  seeking  and  if  it  fail,  I  cannot  insist  that,  by 
reason  of  them  my  art  finds  legitimate  expression  in  a  lower  range  of  feeling. 
Nor,  again,  for  art  is  long,  can  the  length  of  time  which  work  would  occupy 
were  it  well  done,  be  an  excuse  for  doing  it  l>adly.  If  it  is  essential  to  my 
liappiness  to  cover  my  walls  with  red  roses  and  ribbons,  and  my  ceilings  with 
chubby  cupidsand  all  the  winged  hierarchy  of  artistic  space,  I  may  do  so,  and 
infringe  no  real  or  imaginary  law.  But  the  cost,  if  it  be  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  results,  if  it  be  processed,  will  not  be 
an  answer  to  kind  friends  who  tell  me  that  my  variegated  patches  of  colour  are 
hideous  and  mere  nothingness,  or  that  my  cherubs  ai'e  up  aloft  in  positions  of 
anatomic  impossibility. 

The  main  objection  to  the  use  of  pictorial  art  for  decorative  purposes  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  deleterious  effect  which  it  must  inevitably  have 
upon  the  art  of  the  designer  and  the  decorator.  It  leads  them  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  are  canons  applicaVde  to  their  own  art;  and  in  the  past  it 
induced  those  monstrosities  which  the  early  Victorians  delighted  in  —  those 
paintings  of  flowers  and  animals,  of  human  beings  even,  on  plates  and  teacups, 
which  were  the  merest  daubs.  As  daubs  even  they  were  poor  ;  for  they  did  not 
come  within  measurable  distance  of  the  colour-plates  of  the  Botanical  Magazines 
•which  flourished  at  the   beginning  of  the   last  century.     The  poor   ladies   who 
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worked  at  threepence  a  dozen  had  at  least  an  accurately  engraved  flower  ur  leaf" 
to  daub  upon.  But  the  familiar  and  <i'ruesome  bunches  of  pink  roses  tied  with 
blue  ribbons  are  as  nothing  comjjared  with  anothei'  horror  wjiich  still  dwells  in 
my  memory — a  wall-paper  on  which  was  daubed  a  trellice  with  ivy  growing  all 
over  it.  Why  auyone  should  have  desired  to  make-believe  that  his  drawing- 
room  was  an  arbour  I  never  could  understand  ;  but  even  admitting  his  aim  to 
be  admissible,  the  similitude  was  so  poor  that  it  would  not  have  deceived  the 
commonest  garden  spider.  Decorative  art  in  its  lowest  form  supplies  the 
means  of  obviating  such  terrible  productions. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  pictorial  art  of  Japan.  Much  of  it  depends 
for  its  charm  on  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  it  produces  its  effects.  It 
revels  in  suggestion.  The  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  schools  is  in  great 
part  in  monochrome.  The  treatment  of  leaves  and  flowers  often  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  conventional  treatment  necessary  to  ornament.  In  these  simple 
black  and  white  pictures  much  of  the  detail,  even  of  the  foreground,  is  left  to 
the  imagination  ;  tlie  middle  distance  is  veiled  in  a  misty  cloud  ;  the  distance  is 
suggested  by  a  few  delicate,  almost  disappearing  touches.  It  is  all  a  convention  ; 
but  it  is  a  convention  which  has  this  much  at  least  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  it  is 
the  offspring  of  necessity. 

But  this  brings  us  to  another  point  of  much  importance  in  the  statement 
of  the  case.  The  nature  of  the  technique  conventions  is  such  that  the  technical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  landscapes  in  materials  less  easy  to  mani- 
pulate than  ordinary  pigments  are  obviously  much  diminished.  The  canons  of 
tliis  pictorial  art  can  be  observed  as  faithfully  by  an  artist  working  with  lacquer 
and  gold  dust  as  by  one  who  uses  water  and  Chinese  ink.  The  wood-carver  and 
the  metal  worker,  the  embroiderer  and  the  dyer,  know  that  the  masses  of  colour 
which  their  materials  produce  may  be  made  to  correspond  entirely  with  the 
masses  of  full  tone  in  a  [licture.  Again,  that  wonderful  dexterity  of  workman- 
ship, which  surpasses  all  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  "West,  makes  the  work- 
men look  upon  the  hau)mer,  the  chisel,  the  needle,  or  the  knife,  as  no  less  facile 
instruments  for  producing  sweeping  swelling  lines  than  the  brush.  And,  yet 
again,  whether  they  work  with  l!(]uid  pigment  or  stiff  enamel,  with  tlneads  of 
silk  or  with  metal  inlay,  all  alike  possess  a  complete  mastery  over  the  gradation 
of  their  tones,  even  to  the  vanishing  point.  And  thus  the  arts  of  all  of  these 
craftsmen  are  identical  both  in  spirit  and  in  execution  with  the  art  of  the 
painter  ;  the  result,  monochrome  pictures  in  shades  of  gold  or  steel,  in  patina 
of  varied  lustres,  in  dyes  or  in  silk  embroidery,  which  are  as  effective,  and  which 
are  endowed  with  the  same  charms  as  the  painted  picture.     Thus   it  comes  about 
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that  tho  lacquer  boxes,  tlu;  |>(U'ccl:iiii,  tlie  silk  or  coKon  rairiiciit,  and  all  (lie 
thousand  tilings  which  add  to  the  charni  of  lift'  to  the  Japanese,  arc  eniliel- 
lished  with  landscapes  executed  in  |)i'ecisely  the  sanu'  way,  with  tiie  saine  (irni 
lines  and  evenly-covered  surfaces,  with  the  same  gradations  of  tone,  the  same 
dark  shadows  and  rteecy  clonds,  as  those  which  cam(Wrom  the  studids  of  the 
Kane  masters. 

This  class  of  work  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  an  artistic  jjoint  of  view, 
and  its  novelty  from  our  own  standpoint  makes  it  fascinating  to  the  collector. 
It  appeals  to  those  learned  in  such  matters  on  account  of  the  magnificent  dex- 
terity of  workmanship  which  ignores  i-ather  than  overcomes  the  difficulties  which 
the  most  unplastic  of  materials  puts  in  its  way  ;  l)ut  it  falls  outside  the  intent  ol 
these  studies,  and  [  have  only  alluded  to  it  at  this  length  in  order  to  make  the 
scope  of  them  clear. 

I  now  turn  to  the  purely  conventional  ornament  of  the  Japanese.  There 
is  in  it,  as  in  the  decoration  of  all  countries,  a  hroad  division  lietween  conven- 
tional and  naturalistic  treatment  of  its  subjects  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  more  sharply 
marked  here  than  in  any  other  art.  Language  in  its  art  department  is  terribly 
poor,  and  writers  are  di'iven  to  invent  terms,  which,  as  often  as  not,  till  their 
meaning  is  grasped,  seem  to  be  in  direct  sui'vival  from  the  first  confusion  of 
speech.  But  the  two  expressions,  "natural  conventionalism"  and  "conven- 
tional inituralism,"  do,  I  think,  convey  a  definite  meaning.  By  natural  con- 
ventionalism will  be  understood  the  conventional  treatment  of  natural  forms. 
The  term  serves  to  mark  designs  which  base  their  form  on  nature,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  pure  line  ornament — "  geometrical  design  "  as  it  is  some- 
times called  :  "  arabesques,"  and  all  which  is  "  line  for  line's  sake,"  and  not 
convention  at  all.  But  in  conventional  naturalism  the  foim  of  the  Houer  or 
leaf,  whicli  are  its  most  common  subjects,  is  preserved  ;  the  ti'eiitment  only 
is  conventional.  It  is  "form  for  form's  sake  ' ;  and  it  is  in  this  l)ranch  of 
decorative  art  that  the  Japanese  so  greatly  excel. 


The  Flowers  ofTvvo  Rival  Arts. 
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Niitural  conventioiiiilisii)  has  iilready  received  siilfioient  illnstratioii  in  the 
floral  forms  used  in  the  diapt-rs.  Ihey  r;iii<ie  tVoni  tliu  4-|)et;illed  form,  common 
to  all  systems,  to  the  pteoiiy  and  chrysanthi'mmn  liii,iired  on  plate  7.  Its  limita- 
tions will  clearly  a[)peai'  from  the  considei'ation  of  the  mcth(.ids  (ni  which 
conventional  naturalism  depends.  'J'lie  more  essential  line  of  demarcation  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  foi'egoing  remai-ks  to  empliMsise,  is  that  which  divides  cun- 
ventional  ornament  in  both  its  forms  fiom  n:itni;distic  art  in  its  apj'.licatitm  to 
ornament.  The  field  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  I  ain  compelled  to  adhere  to  the 
miiin  idea  on  which  tiiis  l)ook  is  based  —  tluit  it  is  cuiilined  to  "studies" — and 
limit  the  number  of  illustrations.  Those  which  I  have  selected  aie,  however, 
typical  of  the  excellence  of  this  branch  of  decorative  ait  ;is    practised    in    .Tajtan. 

The  first  is  a  bunch  of  pseonies  on  plate  17,  very  free  and  inttjimal  in  its 
inception,  and  is  a  tine  example.  It  is  taken  from  the  lid  of  a  idack  lacujuei' 
wi'iting-box.  Tlie  outline  of  the  [)etals  and  their  arrangement  aie  true  to 
nature:  that  is  how  one  would  draw  a  pteuny.  But  the  bold  outlining  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  conventionalising  the  tlowci-.  A  comparison  between 
its  decorative  form  given  in  fig.  lO  (pi.  7),  with  its  regularly  an-anged,  and 
evenly  balanced  petals,  and  the  tioweis  in  this  illustration  will  shew  bettei-  ihan 
any  vei'bal  explanation,  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  styles  of  dec- 
oration. In  the  one  the  form  of  the  flower  is  used  for  the  puipose  of  creating 
a,  foi'mal  design  ;  in  the  latter  the  flower  itself  is  used  as  an  ornament.  And  the 
difference  between  this  decoration  and  |>ictoiial  art  should  as  clearlv  ajipiai-. 
Tiie  form  and  nutur.il  structure  of  the  flower  ai'e  faithfully  adheied  to,  liut  tbei-e 
any  attem]it  at  representing  the  flower  pictorially  ceases.  Its  treatment  difleis 
not  only  in  tlie  liai'd  outline,  bul  also  in  the  com])lete  absence  of  modelling: 
the  l)ellying  curves  of  the  ])etals  aie  indicated  only  by  the  curveil  lines  which 
stand  for  the  veining  in  nature.  And  one  furtliei-  point  nnist  be  imted.  This 
method  of  treatment  distinguishes  decorative  work  from  monochrome  piclures,  in 
which  both  outlining  and  formal  veining  are  of  course  absent. 

One  important  point  should  here  be  noted.  A  strict  adherence  to  the 
natural  structure  of  the  flower,  that  is,  to  its  growth,  is  as  imjxu'tant  in  dt'cora- 
tive  art  in  both  its  fornrs  as  it  is  in  naturalistic  painting.  All  writeis  have 
insisted  on  this  as  fundamental  to  good  decoration.  But  it  is  woi'th  while 
repeating  the  exhortation,  and  pointing  to  the  -Japanese  adherence  to  it,  for 
unless  it  be  obeyed  religiously  a  design  is  worthless,  conveying  no  meaning  or 
suggestion.  The  best  example  of  conventional  naturalism  is  the  treatnienl  df 
the  lotus  flowers,  with  the  gold-lined  petals,  in  Buddhist  l-nkciiiDi/o,  with  wliicli 
manv  of  mv  readers  must  lie   familiar. 
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Hcvorting  to  tlie  }>;eoiiie.s  in  ])l!ite  17,  the  leaves  are  in  (lie  iKiriiial  shade  of 
dull  gold,  which  is  used  as  a,  Hat  wasli,  wiLJi  hri^hl.er  vciiiiiig;  one  only  (the 
yellow  one  in  the  illustration)  is  in  veiy  tinii  gold  with  daikei-  veins — pi'ohahlv 
a  withered  leaf.  The  petals  of  the  la rgei' flower  aie  of  hiight  gold  tinted  with 
crimson;  the  smaller  flowei'  is  a  thin  lamina  of  gold  foil,  veined   with   dull  gold. 

Two  other  examples  of  this  style  will  he  found  at  the  eiid  of  the  hook. 
Plate  31,  also  from  the  lid  of  a  black  lacquer  box  ;  is  the  Nanien  [JS^avdhxi 
domeslica),  which  brightens  the  Japanese  garden  with  its  scarlet  clusters  in 
Januai'y,  and  takes  the  place  in  English  homes  of  our  native  holly  berries.  'J"he 
sprays  of  leaves  are  very  simply  ti-eated  in  dull  gold,  surrounding  two  crests, 
witli  the  berries  in  brilliant  red  lac(pier. 

The  freedom  of  drawing  which  the  direct  reference  to  nature  in  this  work 
admits  of  is  illustrated  by  the  two  ii'is  designs  (plates  31  and  32),  with  which 
the  book  ends.  They  are  continuous,  and  form  the  two  sides  of  a  black  lacquer 
luncheon-box;  another  similar  pictui-e  is  on  the  other  two  sides.  'J  he  leaves 
are  in  dull  gold  veined  with  brighter  lines;  the  small  spots  of  white  in  the  draw- 
ing are  tiny  patines  of  bright  gold,  which  always  figure  largely  in  gold  lacquer 
work.  The  ripples  of  the  water  are  outlined  in  gold  ;  the  buds  and  the  flowers 
which  are  black  in  the  illustration  are  in  brightei-  gold,  and  those  which  are 
left;  white  are  treated  like  the  pteony  in  plate  17,  with  thin  gold  foil. 

Two  designs  are  given  on  plate  18,  a  pjeony  and  a  phrenix  with  a  hough  of 
Pau'loumia,  the  principal  i'eature  of  which  is  the  conventional  foliattd  scroll, 
developed  from  a  trailing  plant,  with  primitive  leaf-forms.  There  is  in  almost 
every  advanced  s^'stem  of  decoration  a  scroll  peculiar  to  it;  the  most  familiar 
being  the  acanthus-scroll  of  Roman  architectuie.  The  one  used  in  these  two 
designs  is,  I  think,  pureh'  Japanese,  derived  fiom  the  Chinese.  It  is  an  elemen- 
tary form  of  one  frequently  seen  on  the  chased  biass-woik  in  the  temples,  to 
which  I  propose  to  devote  a  little  space  presently.  L.  the  colonied  di'awing, 
plate  19,  this  scroll  beoomes  more  form:il,  and  shews  a  remarkable  analogy  in 
form,  in  its  systematic  meandering,  and  its  colour  treatment  in  three  shades  of 
body  colour,  to  that  used  by  the  eaidy  English  missal  painters,  exami)]es  of 
which  ai'e  given  in  the  "Grammar  of  Oiiiament  "  (plates  71  to  73),  and  of 
which  Owen  Jones  himself  made  such  eft'eclive  use  in  his  own  woik — as  in  the 
title-page  of  the  "  Grammar."  This  charming  ])anel  comes  fiom  the  ]iediment 
to  the  porch  of  the  shrine  to  the  Abbot  Jigen  Daishi  at  Nikko,  which  is  in  aii 
unfrequented  spot  on  the  hills  behind  the  temple  of  lyemitsu. 

The  design  at  the  top  of  plate  20  is  a  narrow  open-woik  panel  of 
chrysanthemums   and   butterflies,  in    which  a    veiy   light  and  graceful   effect  is 
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produced  by  veiy  simple  means.  Three  shades  of  gold  are  used;  dull  for  tlie 
leaves,  with  a  brighter  tone  for  the  veins,  and  highly  burnished  gold  foil  for  the 
flowers  and  wings  of  the  butterflies. 

The  principal  figure  of  the  lower  design  on  the  same  plate  is  a  design  of 
great  beauty  and  originality,  a  conventionalised  pine  tree.  It  is  one  of  those 
knotted  gnarled  trees  which  gi'ow  on  the  fast-va)iisliing  moats  of  Tokyo.  In 
spite  of  the  ti'eatmeut  to  which  it  has  been  sul)jected,  all  the  features  of  its 
rugged  growth  have  been  preserved,  and  have  been  bent  into  the  circular  form 
of  the  design.  But  this  brings  us  to  another  peculiai-  feature  of  Japanese 
decorative  art,  the  use  of  the  circle  as  a  basis  of  design,  which  requires  consid- 
eration in  a  speci:d  section. 

I  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  floi-al 
forms  to  architectural  purposes  (plate  21 ).  Fig.  4  shows  the  lotus  leaf  used  as 
a  rail  support;  fig  3  is  the  common  foian  uf  bronze  caj)ping  to  a  newel  of  i-ed 
lacquer.  In  fig.  o  the  pointed  ball  is  I'eplaced  by  an  inveited  lotus  flowej-, 
which  makes  a  caj^  of  neat  beauty.  In  fig,  -J  the  flower  is  treated  moie  formailv, 
in  gilded  brass  on  a  newel  of  black  lacquer:  and  in  lig.  1,  the  same  foini  is 
used  still  furthei'  conventionalised. 
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CONVENTIONAL  NATURALISM— C 

with  Convent iiinal  Scroll-wurk. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  5. 


Plate  21. 


FLORAL    FORMS    USED    ARCHITECTUR.\LLY. 


THf   USE 

OF  THE   CIRCLE 

IN  DECORATION 


The  circle  lor  us  Westerns  is  a  commonplace  figure,  possessing  little 
inherent  beauty.  It  has  ceased  to  interest  us  since  we  learned  its  dull  proper- 
ties a,t  school.  Even  the  fact  that  it  has  a  capacity  for  holding  certain  inscribed 
figures,  themselves  not  without  interest,  does  not  excite  our  artistic  imagination.. 
We  have  never  appreciated  how  adaptable  it  is  to  decorative  treatment,  nor 
realised  that  it  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  ornament.  But  in  the  East  the  circle 
holds  a  charmed  position,  which  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  certain  inherent 
qualities  which  have  passed  unnoticed  in  the  West,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  theories  based  on  tlie  fact  that  the  Sun's  disk  is  also  a  circle.  Of  course 
the  mirror  which  induced  Amaterasu,  mother  of  all  curious  women,  to  venture 
forth  from  her  cave,  was  round.  But  although  the  Sun  Goddess,  without  doubt, 
presided  over  the  mysterious  birth  of  Japan,  and  although  the  mirror  is  among 
the  sacred  treasures,  we  must  I  think  simply  accept  the  fact  that  both  Sun  and 
mirror  are  round,  without  attempting  to  derive  the  aitistic  properties  of  the 
circle  from  it.  : 

One  of  these  qualities  is  a  mysterious  power  of  bending  everything,  no 
matter  how  stubborn  its  nature,  to  its  own  shape,  so  that  even  that  decoration 
which  gives  nearest  to  nature,  in  spite  of  its  characteristic  play  of  fancy, 
submits  most  gracefully  to  its  yoke.  Another  power  it  has,  that  of  inspiration  ; 
for  it  brings  out  all  those  fine  qualities  which  are  innate  to  the  Japanese  artists, 
invention  and  composition',  developing  them  to  the  full.  To  this  belief  of  mine 
the  pine  tree  on  plate  20  stands  as  witness. 

A  bent  and  stunted  ])ine  ti'ee  does  not  suggest  much  beauty  of  line  or  grace 
of  composition  to  an  English  decorator;  it  may  have  other  qualities  which 
appeal  to  the  artist,  but  certainly  not  these.  Yet  among  the  many  things  which 
live  as  memories  of  this  land  of  beautiful  things,  the  gnarled  pine  trees  of  Tokyo 
hold  a  very  foremost  place.  There  is  something  in  the  way  they  droop  over 
the  moats,  which,  for  the  Japaiiese,  is  a  silent  poem;  and  it  has  so  acted  on 
their  imagination  as  to  insjure  some  of  their  most  beautiful  decoration.  Even 
the  clumsy  clusters   of  needles   iiave  suggested  as  we  have  seen,  a    delightful 
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formal  diaper  ;  but  here  the  whole  tree,  with  all  its  ruggedness,  has  been  bent  into 
the  charmed  circle.  And  the  bough  of  plum  blossom,  which  the  Japanese  hold 
in  peculiar  tenderness  as  one  of  their  "  Friends  in  Winter,"  knotted  and  ungainly 
as  the  pine,  has  yielded  to  the  same  potent  influence.  On  the  lid  of  a  gold 
lacquer  box,  which  is  the  top  figure  on  plate  '22,  it  forms  a  design,  which  for 
grace  of  line,  and  for  every  other  highest  quality  of  perfect  decoi-ation,  stands 
as  I  venture  to  think,  unrivalled. 

But  before  I  deal  with  these  and  the  other  circular  designs  on  the  coloured 
plates,  23  and  24,  I  must  devote  a  litttle  space  to  the  circle  itself,  and  its  use 
first  in  symbolism,  and  then  in  art. 

The  quality  of  the  circle  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  that  it  gives  u.s, 
by  help  of  its  radius,  the  inscribed  hexagon.  This  is  not  ignored  in  the  East, 
as  some  of  the  diapers  shew;  but  its  capacity  for  subdivision  in  a  somewhat 
subtle  fashion,  is  the  feature  which  has  been  specially  emphasised. 

In  this  figui-e,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  "the  yavff  Hud  the  yiii,"  a 
continuous  line  composed  of  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  circles  drawn  on  two  opposite  radii  for 
diameters,  divides  the  circle  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  from  their  interlocking  have  caused  the  whole 
figure  to  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  completeness, 
and  hence  perfection.  Every  correlation  of  ideas 
which  makes  a  perfect  whole  finds  expression  in  this 
symbol  :  the  male  and  female  elements,  light  and 
dirk,  positive  and  negative,  and  generally  all  things 
which  are  the  complement  of  each  other,  and  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

An  interesting  point  of  contact  between  the  East  and  the  West  nnist  here 
be  noticed.  The  accompanying  figure,  a  well-known 
feature  in  Gothic  architecture,  is  based  on  the  same 
continuous  curves,  which  the  customary  points  and 
spaces  of  the  Gothic  style  do  not  conceal.  The  sub- 
sidiary figure  made  by  each  half  is  often  used  inde- 
pendently in  the  tracery    of  stained  glass  windovvs. 

Such  coincidences  are  inevitable,  and  no  conclu- 
sions of  influence  or  borrowino-  can  be  drawn  from 
them;  for  the  primitive  elements  of  line  on  which 
decoration  is  based  are  so  few,  that  it  would  be 
astonishing  if  the  same  forms  were  not  evolved    independently  in  dillerrnt  conn- 
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tries.  In  this  case  a  child  plaj'ing  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  ;is  those  of  us  who 
have  done  it  know,  woukl  inevitably  hit  upon  this  Chinese  figure.  Altliough 
its  construction  makes  the  dividing  tone  a  mechanical  curve,  yet  the  method  is 
so  simple  and  natural  that  it  may  well  take  rank  as  a  natural  curve,  and 
the  figure  it  produces  as  a  natural  figure.  Such  figures  have  always  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  eastern  mind,  and  were  used  by  them  as  symbolic  of  natural 
things  evolved  in  the  same  simple  and  natural  manner.  The  peculiar  fascina- 
tion of  the  figure  in  question  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  account  for  its  symbolic 
attributes.  We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  artistic  use  to  which  it 
was  shbsequently  put ;  and  in  the  designs  to  be  presently  studied  there  is  a 
subtle  magic  of  subdivision  of  light  and  shade,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  infiuence  of  this  symbol  ;  for  comjjleteness,  the 
perfection  which  it  typifies,  is  the  aim  of  every  Japanese  artist,  and  of  the 
decorators  in  particular. 

There  are  other  circular  forms  which  must  be  noticed  here,  for  they  are 
often  confused  with  the  yauff  and  the  yin.  They  are  based  on  a  peculiar  form, 
not  often  seen  independently  in  art,  shaped  like  a 
thick  comma,  formed,  on  a  segment  of  a  circle,  called 
the  Tomoe,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  there  are  many 
theories.  The  most  unlikely  of  them  is  that  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  form  of  a  boxing-glove,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  Captain  Brinkley,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language,  gives  what  is 
probably  the  most  orthodox  version  of  its  history, 
as  it  is  based  on  the  derivatives  of  the  word — tomo, 
a  leather  shield  worn  round  the  wrist  by  archers, 
.and  e,  a  picture,  or  figure.  Hence  tomoe  came  to  be  the  name  given  to  this 
comma-figure,  because  it  was  formerly  drawn  on  the  archers'  leather  shield. 
The  Chinese  character  devised  foi'  it,gj  ,  was  evidently  based  on  the  shape  of 
the  figure.  This,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  clue  to  its  origin  ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  eddies  of  water  when 
it  is  violently  swirled  ;  the  archers  taking  it  as  their  device  arbitrarily,  as  other 
devices  are  taken  for  vwn  or  emblems.  There  is  no  other  natural  form  which  at 
all  resembles  it,  (the  comma  itself  can  hardly  be  called  a  natural  forn)  :  at  least 
it  is  unknown  in  the  East)  ;  and  the  suggested  derivation  has  this  .much  in 
favour  of  it,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  eastern  tradition,  which  is  almost  an 
article  of  artistic  faith  to  the  Japanese,  to  look  to  nature  as  the  parent  of  all 
artistic  foim. 
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This  comma-form  gives  rise  to  two  well-known  devices  composed  of  two 
and  three  "commas"  respectively,  arranged  in  a  circle;  and  called  thefvlatsu 
tomoe  (the  double  comma),  and  the  viUsu  tomoe  (the  triple  comma). 


The  futalsu  tomoe  is  iti  no  sense  a  "  complete  " 
design,  by  reason  of  the  gap  between  tlie  two  commas  ; 
and  this  distinguishes  it  from  the  yang  and  the  y'm. 
Yet,  as  I  have  said  above,  it  is  often  confused  with  it 
notably,  in  connexion  with  the  national  emblem  of] 
Corea,  which  is  the  symbol  of  completeness,  four  of 
the  "  8-trigrams ''  being  introduced  into  the  corners 
of  the  Aug.  I  have  seen  the  mistake  made  even  in 
Corea  itself,  but  in  places  where  in  all  pi'obability 
the  draughtsman,  was  a  foreignei'. 

How  the  "  yang  and  the  yin "  came  to  be  the 
emblem  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  anothei- 
kindred  figure,  the  triple  arrangement  of  curves  used  on  Coi-ean  fans,  painted 
green,  red,  and  yellow.  Tiiis  has  clearly  no  nffinity  with  the  tomoe,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  might  have  been  developed  from  the  yang  and  the  yhi." 


I  have  also  a  note  of  the  emblem  carved  in  wood,  thus;  but  it 
is  probably  a  degenerate  form. 


So  the  circle  being  established  in  emblematic  use  in  the  country,  and  the 
thing  symbolised — perfection — being  the  attribute  of  tlie  Soverei^-n  Ruler  of 
Japan,  it  followed  in  the  natural  order  of  tilings  that  the  Imperial  emblem  should 
be  based  upon  this  perfect  and  complete  symbol  ;  and   the  national  flo^ver,  the 
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chrysanthemum,  lent  itself  readily  to  the  treatment.  And  for  the  Sliou;uns  of 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  the  leaves  of  the  marsh-mallow  did  not  need  mueh 
artistic  persnasion  to  fall  into  a  circular  design. 


And  presently  all  the  nobles  followed  suit,  and  the  circle  became  the 
accepted  basis  of  the  uion  or  funily  emblem.  The  number  of  them  in  these 
days  is  legion,  but  among  the  multitude  I  select  the  following  charncteristic 
designs. 


9^v 
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The  exceptions  to  this  circiihir  hiw  of  perfect  heraldry 
are  few  ;  it  is  however  curious  to  note  that  the  Pdvlowvia, 
the  second  of  the  Imperial  emblems,  has  never  been  subjected 
to  it. 

Putting  all  questions  of  "grant"  on  the  side,  in    select- 
ing the  device  for  the  mon,  the   family  would  naturally  have 
been  influenced  by  its  favourite  flower  or   plant;  and    in   this 
connexion    I    note    two,    in    which    three   leaves     of    the     beautifu 
adianlifolia  have  been  woven  into  an  artistic  device. 


Salisburia 


In  designing  the  vion,  an  artistic  arrangement  of  ihe  subject  was  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  And  so,  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible,  came  the  next 
step,  the  adoption  of  the  circle  as  a  basis  for  a  special  class  of  ornament  ;  which 
had  this  special  virtue,  that  while  it  pi'eserved  the  rigid  outline  of  the  symbol, 
yet  drew  from  it  a.n  inspiration  from  its  internal  curves,  a  suggestion  for  the 
development  of  its  own  internal  decoration,  which  gave  full  scope  for  the  play 
of  artistic  fancy  ;   and  fancy  literally  ran  riot  with  it. 

One  other  development  must  be  noticed  before  we  turn  to  the  designs.  In 
due  course  the  decorated  ci'rcles  themselves  became  items  of  ornament,  and  were 
used  in  combination  for  the  decoration  of  surfaces,  which  are  often,  to  adopt  a 
term  of  heraldry,  semee  of  circles  :  semee,  of  coarse,  with  that  peculiar  and 
subtle  grace  of  arrangement,  that  "  most  admired  disordei',"  which  is  the  key- 
note of  one  of  the  modes  of  Japanese  art.  Then,  when  once  these  decorated 
circles  were  used  in  this  way,  they  came  naturally  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  items  of  ornament — clouds,  waves,  leaves,  flowers,  petals;  and 
were  massed  or  broken  up,  on  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called 
the  "  broken-cloud  "  principle.  I  think  this  term  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
all  who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with  Japanese  decoration.  The  use  of  these 
circles  in  combination,  large  with  small,  and  in  gi'oups  of  two  or  three,  will  not 
escape  attention.  , 

I  come  at  last  to  these  two  plates,  23  and  24.  which  give  a  series  (ft  designs, 
in  which  the  circular  arrangement  of  conventionalised  flower-forms  touches  its 
highest   development.     They  are    taken    from    a    very    beautiful    black   lacMiier 
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luncheon-box,  the  property  of  Captain  Brinkley,  R.A.,  of  Tokyo.  It  is  a  pile  of 
five  square  trays,  with  an  ultimate  lid  ;  the  whole  being  altout  <S  inches  squai'e, 
and  15  inclies  high.  The  box  is  a  very  conservatory  of  flowers,  for  it  is  simply 
covered  with  these  floral  circles  of  various  sizes.  There  are  the  p?eony  and  the 
]dum,  and  a  wealth  of  blossom  besides — iris,  lily,  apple,  dianthus,  lychnis, 
hydrangea,  Cape-gooseben-y.  Some  plants  lend  themselves  more  readily  than 
others  to  this  treatment  :  like  the  ii-is,  wherein  nature's  law  of  growth  asserts 
itself  at  once  to  the  eye.  But  with  that  consumate  art  of  design,  of  bending  lines 
to  their  will,  which  characterises  the  Japanese,  no  plant  so  stitt'or  crabbed  in  its 
habit,  not  even  the  floral  monstrosity  the  "  cock's-comb,"  but  is  made  to  conform 
to  this  all-compelling  law  ;  and  that,  for  its  obedience,  is  endowed  with  a  charm 
which  is  not  its  own.  The  colours  in  the  original  are  as  bright  as  nature's 
brightest ;  but  the  strict  (canons  of  conventionalism,  on  which  I  have  so  much 
insisted,  are  never  once  departed  from.  On  the  stalks  and  calyxes  are  sprinkled 
those  tiny  flecks  of  bright  gold  leaf,  already  referred  to  as  being  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  best  lacquer  work  ;  Init  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  minute,  that 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  reproduce  them. 

The  great  lesson  which  this  series,  and  every  design  of  the  series,  teaches,  is 
much  needed  by  western  artists.  It  is  not  merely  the  graceful  flow  of  line  which 
charms  and  holds  us,  but  even  more  the  subtle  distribution  of  the  masses  of 
colour  and  space,  and  consequent  repose  to  the  eye  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  an 
inequality  ■which  is  very  perceptible,  and  a  certain  touch  of  the  hap-hazard.  This, 
the  greatest  virtue  which  designing  can  possess,  is  I  believe,  purely  Japanese  ;  for 
I  can  find  but  little  trace  of  it  even  in  the  work  of  the  Chinese. 

The  position  which  blank  space  holds  in  the  art  of  the  Japanese  is  responsi- 
ble for  one  of  its  most  subtle  and  attractive  qualities.  In  their  pictures  there  are 
great  spaces  without  so  much  as  a  line  or  faint  wash  of  colour.  They  are  not 
"  wasted,"  as  we  should  think,  and  sometimes  say  ;  they  take  their  share  in  the 
general  etfect,  as  any  one  may  prove  to  liis  dissatisfaction,  if  he  cut  off  the  blank 
space  from  one  of  his  pictures.  So  it  is  in  these  designs.  There  is  in  all  of  them 
a  mysterious  sense  of  proportion  of  colour  to  space,  never  the  same,  in  which 
the  eye  delights  as  jnueh  as  it  does  in  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  design  itself. 

To  unravel  the  mystery  is  beyond  my  power  ;  but  I  may,  in  the  lightest  and 
most  Japanese  fashion,  suggest  what  perchance  underlies  it.  If  delight  in  the 
beautiful  means  anything,  it  must  be  an  intellectual  delight,  the  cause  so  acting 
on  the  brain  as  to  set  up  those  vibrations  to  wdiieh  we  give  the  name  of  pleasure. 
We  use  two  other  terms  in  our  talk  of  art ;  the  commonplace,  and  the  eccentric  ; 
they   refer  to    things   in   which   there  is   no  beauty.     In   the  former  we  find  no 
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pleasure  ,  the  lattei-  we  reject  as  irritating.  The  commonplace  sets  up  no  brain- 
vibrations  at  all,  leaving  it  quiescent,  but  slightly  annoyed  ;  the  eccentric  stirs 
up  commotion  in  the  brain,  which  as  often  as  not  creates  disgust. 

These  excluded,  we  are  left  with  the  unknown.  For  "  commonj)lace " 
connotes  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  on  which  such  effect  as  there  is  depends  ; 
and  the  "  eccentric  "  forces  itself  on  the  attention,  induces  a  restless  seeking  for 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  effect  is  prod;iced  :  making  for  brain-weariness,  and  the 
final  rejection  of  so  troublesome  a  thing.  In  these  art  appears  in  its  most 
uubeautiftd  aspects.  Between  them  lies  beauty  in  its  thousand  forms,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  art's  mystery,  unknown  and  unknowable,  like  the 
greater  mystery  of  life  of  which  it  is  so  large  a  part.  And  so  between  that 
mental  blank,  quiescence,  and  mental  commotion,  lies  calm,  contented,  undis- 
turbed repose. 

Yet,  altbough  1  think  that  the  beauty  of  Japanese  art  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  existence  of  an  unknown  and  unascertainable  proportion  in  its 
composition  l)etweeu  light  and  shade,  lietween  the  design  and  its  spaces,  the 
artists  do  not  altogether  reject  equal  proportion,  what  we  call  "  balance,"  in  some 
things.  There  never  yet  was  a  proposition  in  Japanese  art  that  it  did  not  seem 
itself  to  refute.  In  the  symbol  of  completeness,  the  "  yarig  and  the  yin,^'  the  two 
parts  are  not  only  complementary,  they  are  also  equal.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  figure  made  by  a  c;irve  composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  two  circles  on  the  same  diameter,  unequal  but  tangential  to  the  circumference 
and  to  each  other,  thus  dividing  the  circle  into  two  unequal  parts,  should 
symbolise  completeness.  In  the  "  pakiim  diapers,"  which  we  .shall  presently 
study,  the  space  between  the  emblems  holds  an  equally  important  position  with 
the  emblems  themselves,  and  in  one  class  design  and  space  are  equally  balanced. 
This  may  of  course,  be  referred  to  the  necessities  of  the  design  ;  but  for  its  general 
acceptance  in  art  work  of  a  high  order  there  is  another  explanation.  The  same 
art  principle  is  at  work;  the  rejection  of  the  (•oiinnoiq)lace  is  patent. 

The  circle  <livided  by  its  diameter  also  gives  two  eipial  and  complementary 
figures;  but  again,  who  could  imagine  that  such  a  sul)division  of  it  should 
symbolise  "  completeness  ?"  It  is  baldly  common-place  ;  it  ostentatiously  asserts 
the  fact  that  the  two  parts  are  equrd.  But  in  the  "  iiamj  and  the  y/»,"  there  is 
that  pleasant  little  liorrowing  of  each  h:df  from  eacli,  which  annises  our  curiosity, 
quite  a])art  from  the  substitution  of  a  curved  line  for  a  straight.  And  in  tlie  case 
oi  the  pakiva  diapers,  the  necessary  equal  distribution  of  design  and  space  wliich 
pervades   them   is  hidden  in  the   meandering  of  the  lines  holding  yet  hiding  the 
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symbol,  the  beauty  uml  fascination  of  them  increasing  as  the  secret  becomes  more 
and  more  closely  guarded. 

And  so  I  come  back  once  more  to  these  floral  designs  on  my  friend's  luncheon- 
box,  to  the  pine  tree  of  the  moats  of  Yeddo,  and  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
bough  of  blossoming  plum,  to  note  the  influence  on  the  designing  of  the  inner 
curves  of  the  symbol  of  completeness.  They  are,  I  think,  directly  responsil)le 
for  the  grace  of  the  tangential  flow  of  the  inner  lines  of  these  designs.  There  is 
one  among  them,  borrowed  fi'om  nature's  humblest  offspring,  the  grasses,  which 
tells  the  story  in  no  unmistakeal)le  fashion.  Tt  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
original  of  the  series,  with  its  beautiful  How  and  play  of  line,  the  art  of  composi- 
tion so  concealed  that  they  seem  to  be  bending  to  the  breezes  on  the  Yunioto 
pkin . 

The  tangential  law  of  design,  on  which  all  writers  on  the  art  of  decora- 
tion have  insisted,  is  easy  to  account  for,  because  it  is  nature's  law  of  growth. 
But  the  application  of  it  to  these  circular  designs,  and  the  bold  sweeps  of 
their  inner  lines,  are  traceable,  I  think,  to  the  influence  of  the  inner  curves  of 
the  symbol.  It  need  be  put  no  higher  th;in  a  reminder  of  the  natural  law  ;  but 
in  some  a  more  direct  influence  is  unmistakeable. 

I  have  already  imagined  the  circle  equally  divided  by  its  diameter,  and 
noted  the  veiy  plain  residt.  Let  me  now  imagine  it  equally  subdivided  by  any 
curve  passing  through  the  centre,  each  side  of  it  identical  with,  but  the  reverse 
of  the  other.  Again  the  circle  would  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  complemen- 
tary figures.  It  would  not  be  commonplace  it  is  true  ;  but  all  sense  of  complete- 
ness would  be  gone.  There  would  be  no  reason  apparent  for  the  subdivision  ; 
the  resulting  figure  nothing  but  the  expression  of  an  eccentric  thought.  Perfec- 
tion could  never  take  such  a  thing  for  its  symbol.  But  the  figure  which  the 
East  has  taken  to  symbolise  its  notion  of  perfection,  in  addition  to  the  manner  of 
its  subdivision,  assimilates  the  natural  law  of  growth,  and  by  the  tangential  devel- 
opment of  its  inner  curves,  suggests  one  more  chai'in  to  the  designs  based 
upon  it. 

This  analysis  has  perchance  gone  too  far,  perchance  not  far  enough,  leaving 
many  things  unexplained — the  ugly,  the  influence  which  individual  and  educated 
taste  must  exert  upon  the  discriminating  mind,  the  thought  which  shapes  itself 
in  the  formula  of  those  who  refuse  the  discipline  of  art  — "  I  know  what  I  like, 
and  I  don't  like  anything  else."  For  the  rest,  the  unexplained,  I  must  rely  on 
that  maxim  to  which  even  the  precision  of  the  law  sometimes  appeals  when  a 
thing  is  so  plain  that  many  words  would  only  confuse  its  appreciation —res  ipsa 
loquitur,  and  so  leave  it.  :.■.- 
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There  remains  but  one  more  design  to  speak  of.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  of 
the  gold  lacquer  box,  the  second  figure  on  plate  22,  there  is  a  little  heap  of  fallen 
blossoms  ;  they  have  indeed  begun  to  fall  on  the  lid  itself.  If  their  arrangement 
seems  at  first  sight  fanciful,  tlie  fancy  which  prompted  it  had  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  completeness.  Not  one  ))lossom  more,  bright  with  gleaming  metal — the 
newly  fallen  ones;  or  of  dull  gold — those  which  have  lain  longer  on  the  ground, 
could  be  laid  there.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  that  space-value  of  which  I 
have  talked  so  much.  But  again,  there  is  something  more  ;  nature  once  more  lies 
hidden  as  the  explanation  of  its  charm,  as  the  key  to  the  absence  of  all  that  we 
call  "method."  On  a  bright  spring  morning,  when  the  light  breeze  lifts  the 
flowers  from  the  tree,  that  is  how  it  lays  them,  thickest  near  the  parent  trunk. 
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Plate  22. 


CIRCULAR    DECORATIVE    FORMS— A. 


riVK    FORlMS — B. 


CiRCULAR    DE  ITIVE    FORMS — C. 


SCROLL  WORK 

AND 

METAL  CHASING 


In  the  two  designs  on  plate  18  a  formally  conventionnlised  scroll  is  in- 
troduced as  the  accompaniment  to  the  preony  and  the  phrenix.  I  now  give  a 
few  examples  of  the  scrollwork  used  in  the  temples  for  the  chasing  of  the  metal 
ornaments  and  end-caps  of  the  beams  and  pillars.  It  is  also  used  on  the  brass 
corner-pieces  of  large  lacquer  boxes. 

Some  apologies  are  due  to  my  leaders  for  the  vei-y  crude  way  in  wliich 
these  designs  are  presented  ;  they  are  merely  reproductions  of  pencil  rubbings, 
taken  very  hastily  many  years  ago.  It  is  only  on  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  great 
experience  as  an  architect,  and  learned  in  his  art,  that  they  appear  in  this  form. 
As  designs  they  hold  ati  important  place  in  the  decorative  art  of  Japan,  and  the 
only  other  method  of  including  them  in  this  book  would  have  been  to  have  had 
them  redrawn.  But  the  actual  lines  of  the  chaser  would  have  been  lost,  and 
this  in  itself  seemed  so  important  a  point,  that  I  have  followed  my  friend's 
advice 

I  start  with  a  very  simple  design  on  plate  25.  It  is  the  original  from 
which  the  scrolls  on  plate  18  spring.  That  form  of  it,  I  think  I  am  correct  in- 
saying,  is  the  one  commonly  used  for  gold  ornament  on  lacquer,  while  the  one 
given  on  plate  25  is  more  adapted  for  metal  chasing. 

This  design  seems  without  doubt  to  be  the  Japanese  variety  of  the  foliated 
sci'oU  in  Chinese  style,  which  was  often  copied  in  Japan,  on  plate  26.  The 
scalloping  of  the  stem  is  abandoned,  the  Japanese  designers  preferring  more 
flowing  lines,  that  of  the  foliation  reduced,  and  the  volute  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  omitted. 

With  regard  to  the  Chinese  scroll,  it  seems  clear  that  the  scalloped  leaf- 
form  was  repeated  from  the  form  adopted  for  the  inturned  edges  of  the  petals  in 
the  very  conventionalised  form  of  pteony  of  which  we  have  already  seen  an 
example  in  fig.  12  (pi.  G),  and  which  is  traditional  to  Cliinese  art.  Here  there- 
fore, we  have  the  genesis  of  the  Japanese  scroll. 

It  appears  in  a  more  elaborate  form  on  plate  27,  on  which  are  given  two 
ss  end-plates  of  temple  beams.     The  sweep  of  the  stem  of  the  scroll  conforms 
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to  the  best  traditions  of  the  classical  scroll-work  of  the  West,  and  is  ohedient  to 
tiie  law  of  tangential  growth,  without  wliich  scroll-work  is  mere  nothingness. 
This  law  is  e<iually  applicable  to  the  foliation  ;  for  the  scroll  must  liave 
originated  from  a  trailing  or  climbing  jdaut ;  though  curiously  enough,  the 
acanthus  scroll  is  an  artificial  creation,  for  that  plant  is  not  a  creeper.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  scroll  at  its  best,  is  a  complete  mastery  of  free- 
curve  drawing,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Japanese  artists  should  have 
produced  beautiful  specimens  of  this  class  of  work.  They  also  shewed  a  re- 
markable facility  for  adapting  the  scroll  to  the  exigencies  of  the  plate  to  be 
ornamented.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  both  in  the  principal  curve  of  the 
large  design  on  plate  '2,7,  and  also  in  the  foliage  which  springs  from  the  terminal 
volutes  of  the  smaller  plate. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  attribute  this  facility  solely  to  the  Japanese 
decorators;  it  is  the  attribute  of  all  nuisters  of  the  decorative  art  who  have 
designed  scroll-work.  There  is  a  wood-cut  in  Owen  Jones'  "  Grammar,"  in  the 
chapter  on  Mediaeval  Ornament  (p.  102).  of  an  Early  English  scroll,  which 
adapts  itself  to  the  spandrel  in  which  it  is  placed  in  a  similar  manner  to  thatpn 
plate  27.  ,  ;    ;., 

In  plate  28,  the  foliation  of  the  scroll  is  still  further  elaborated,  and  much 
larger.  Subject  to  the  absence  of  modelling,  otherwise  than  by  line  indications, 
this  scroll  has  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  acanthus  scroll  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, both  in  the  method  of  conventionalising  the  foliage,  and  also  in  the  way 
in  which  it  almost  conceals  the  stem.  In  this  example  there  is  the  same  adapta- 
tion of  the  curves  of  the  scroll  to  the  form  of  the  metal  phite  as  in  plate  27,  and 
the  same  or  even  greater  vigour  in  the  fiow  of  the  lines  of  the  foliation.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  here  to  make  any  suggestion  of  borrowing  or  e.ven  of  due 
influence;  it  is  one  more  point  at  which  the  East  has  touched  the  West  in  its 
decoration. 

In  plate  29  the  metal  is  in  the  form  frequently  adopted  for  the  protecting 
cases  at  the  end  of  beams.  A  pseony  in  the  conventionally  natural  form  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  surrounded  by  small  leaves,  is  chafeed  on  a  background 
of  one  o{  the  pakjva  diapers. 

I  have  hesitated  to  multiply  examples  of  this  beautiful  form  of  decoration  ; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  more,  an  example  of  the  departure  of  the 
temple  artists  from  the  severe  ornament  which  they  brought  to  so  high  a. pitch. 
It  is  a  simple  little  idyll  ;  the  marsh-mallow  of  the  Tokugawas,  growing  in,  and 
swaying  to  the  running  river. 
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THE  PAKWA  DIAPfRS 

AND 

KEY-BORDERS  OF  THE  EAST. 


In  the  foregoing  notes  I  liuvc  repeated  the  familiar  statenuuit  that  the  jtriest 
in  the  East,  as  elsewliere,  by  introthicing  I'eligious  synil>ols  into  thts  decoration  of 
the  temples,  made  use  of  ait  to  remind  the  casual  and  the  curious  of  the  eternal 
verities  to  which  those  symbols  gave  formal  expression.  The  method  he  adopted 
was  to  introduce  them  into  the  diapers  with  which  he  lavishly  ornamented  the 
walls,  the  ceilings,  and  the  doorways  ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  attract 
the  eye  by  using  every  device  for  beautifying  them,  arraying  them  in  brilliant 
garb  of  glistening  light  or  splendid  colour. 

-I  propose  now  to  study  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  symbolic  diapers  and 
boi'ders.  In  doing  so  I  am  led  inevitably  to  trespass  into  the  regions  of  a  debate 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  mere  invention  of  a  prettily  complicated 
design.  The  diapers  are  known  to  a  few  as  forming  the  cloisons  to  eastern 
enamels,  and  they  have  given  them  the  name  of  "  cloisonne  patterns."  The 
borders  are  known  as  the  "  Key  "-patterns,  or  frets,  and  are  generally  assumed  to 
have  originated  in  Greece.  Ey  those  wdio  know  of  their  existence  in  the  East, 
they  are  further  assumed  to  have  travelled  thence  through  India  to  China,  and  so 
to  Japan  ;  a  conclusion,  as  I  think,  somewhat  hastily  drawn,  and  without  due 
consideration  of  the  premises. 

The  original  notes  from  which  this  more  exhaustive  study  is  compiled  formed 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Japan  Society  in  London,  in  LS93.  During 
the  discussion  which  followed  Professor  Anderson,  the  Chairman,  made  the 
following  remarks  ; — As  to  the  origin  of  the  "  Key  "-pattern,  he  should  say  that 
it  was  neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese,  but  Greek.  We  found  precisely  the  same 
"  key  "  in  China  as  in  Japan,  ami  we  knew  that  many  branches  of  art  did  extend 
from  Greece  to  Japan,  together  with  the  Buddhist  religion  ;  and  that  the  Gra?co- 
Buddhistic  arts  left  in  certain  parts  of  India  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Alexander,  wei'e  transferi'cd  to  China,  from  China  to  Corea,  and  from  Corea  to 
Japan.     He  should  imagine  the  Greek  "  Key  "-pattern  followed  the  same  course. 

If  our  old  friend,  than  whom  no  one  was  better  versed  in  all  learning 
appertaining  to  Japan,  had  no  further  information  to  guide  us,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  only  fact  we  know  of  is  that  this  design  is  of  greatest 
antiquity  in  the  East  as  it  is  in  Greece. 

The  question  whether  a  design,  found  in  two  widely-sundered  parts  of  the 
w^orld,  developed  spontaneously  in  botli,  or  was  boi'rowed  by  one  country  from 
the  other,  and  which  was  the  borrower,  is  in  itself  interesting.  But  once  it  is 
admitted  that  a  religious  symbol  enters  into  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
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design,  mere  artistic  interest  gives  way  to  questions  of  grave  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  wliich  religion  has  played  a  part  second  only  to  war. 

These  art  studies  therefore  trench  inevitably  on  the  larger  questi<jn  of  the 
early  relations  of  the  East  with  Greece,  and  the  place  which  Grieco-Buddhism  " 
takes  in  the  religions  of  the  world.  My  contribution  to  that  subject  must  be 
limited  to  the  statement  of  certain  facts  which  the  design  itself  in  its  various 
forms  furnishes.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  the  premises  of  which  we  stand  in  need; 
and  if  I  am  right  in  the  statement  of  those  premises,  I  doubt  if  any  other  con- 
clusions than  those  I  have  iiidicated  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  designs,  both  diapers  and  borders,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
following  discussion,  were  found  in  actual  use  in  Nikko  and  Shiba.  They  were 
collected  at  different  times,  and  without  regard  to  the  building  up  of  any  theory 
upon  them.  But  the  first  important  fact  that  they  reveal  is  that  in  its  most 
primitive  form  these  diapers  were  based  upon  an  element  of  the  pakioa  symbol ; 
and  secondly,  that  without  much  ingenuity,  there  is  discoverable  among  them  a 
perfect  and  orderly  scheme  of  development  from  the  primitive  form.  It  is  uu- 
necessar^r  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  a  question  depending 
almost  exclusively  upon  research  ;  and  it  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  natural 
order  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  art  of  the  temjiles. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  important  f;ict  which  I  think  must  be 
accepted;  that  the  "Key  "-borders  were  not  designs  which  deveh^ped  independ- 
ently of  the  diapers,  but  sprang  from  them. 

^  joWori,  it  would,  I  think,  defy  human  ingenuity  to  contrive  designs  of 
such  intricacy  except  from  some  definite  origin,  and  on  some  carefully  thought 
out  plan.  And  it  is  significant  that  there  is  among  the  borders  a  regular  order 
of  development  which  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  diapers  :  that  the  same  palcica 
element,  both  in  its  simple  and  complicated  forms,  is  as  manifestly  the  basis  of 
all  the  borders  as  it  is  of  all  the  diapers.  To  this  a  further  fact  must  be  added  : 
that  the  use  of  this  element  in  the  border  is  fragmentary,  only  half  of  it  being- 
taken.  Again  a  priori,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  series  of  such 
complicated  designs  as  the  borders,  should  have  been  evolved  by  the  use  of  half 
the  element  independently  of  another  series  of  equally  complicated  designs  which 
were  being  evolved  contemporaneously  by  the  use  of  the  whole  element.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the  diapers  was  the  simpler  process  of  the  two, 
the  constructive  principle,  with  its  elaborate  system  of  interlocking  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  element,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  hit  upon  for  borders  independent- 
ly of  the  diapers ;  for  the  designer  of  borders  must,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
inevitably    have  dropped  into  the  diaper  during  the  process  of  designing,  by  the 
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mere  iiccideiital  prolongation  of  his  lines.  And  lastly,  every  true  "  Key  "-border 
can  in  tact,  by  prolongation  of  its  lines,  l)e  developed  into  a  diaper.  These  state- 
ments I  hope  to  justify  in  the  following  elaborate  study  of  both  forms  of  design. 

Now,  supposing  them  to  be  jastiiied,  what  light  do  they  throw  on  the  question 
whether  the  "  Key  "-boi'der  developed  independently  in  China  and  Greece?  or 
whether  it  travelled  with  the  Bun  or  from  the  West  eastwards?  For  myself  I 
believe  this  question  would  be  conclusively  answered  by  the  answer  to  another — 
Did  the  Greeks  ever  use  dia]ievs  ?  There  is  little  or  no  trace  of  them  in  Owen 
Jones'  "  Grammar  of  ( )rnainent."  But  for  some  people  this  would  not  be  con- 
clusive ;  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  say  that  the  answer  depends  absolutely  on 
andther,  and  as  I  believe,  crucial  question.  Was  the  pakwa  at  any  time  a  recog- 
nised religious  symbol  in  Greece?  If  it  was  not,  then  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
irresistible,  that  the  diapers  and  their  offspring,  the  borders,  originated  in  the 
East;  and  that  the  borders,  though  probably  not  the  diapers,  travelled  westward 
into  Greece. 

(_)ne  further,  but  subsidiary  point,  is,  I  think,  conclusively  shewn,  if  the 
symbol  was  not  used  in  Greece — that  the  whole  of  the  complicated  system  of  bor- 
dei-s  travelled  together,  ;:ud  not  isolated  fragments  of  it,  from  which  the  system 
was  reconstructed  in  Greece.  For  the  process  of  evolution  depends  on  an  accurate 
and  familiar  use  of  the  pdknxt  symbol  ;  and  if  that  was  not  known  in  Greece,  it 
could  not  have  been  introduced  promiscuously  into  the  different  forms  of  tbe 
diaper  by  unlearned  artists. 

The  probable  dev^dopment  of  the  smsLika,  and  the  designs  based  upon  it, 
from  the  pakwa  designs,  will  be  noted  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

One  word  of  warning  I  must  here  give  to  the  reader.  This  discussion  is  in- 
evitably highly  technical,  ai.d  possildy  tedious.  It  is  intended  primarily  l*>r 
those  who  wisii  to  study,  and  perhaps  themselves  to  construct  and  use  these  de- 
signs. I  trust,  however,  th:it  it  may  be  found  sufficiently  lucid  for  the  ordinary 
reader  to  follow  the  thread  of  argument  which  runs  through  the  discussion,  even 
if  he  have  to  accept  on  trust  some  of  the  details  of  construction  on  which  the  de- 
signs are  based,  and  on  which  the  gradual  evolution,  of  the  more  complicated  ones> 
both  diapers  and  borders,  depends. 

Thepakiva,  is  an  arrangement  of  long  and  two  short  lines — "  divining-rods,"  as 
they  were  called  by  the  initiated — in  groups  of  three,  as  shewn  in  fig.  I. 


Fi".  1. 
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Eight  variations  in  grouping  are  possible,  hence  the  name  the  "  Eight  Tri- 
graras,"  by  which  the  complete  series  is  known.  ]\Iuch  learning  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  its  teaching,  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  each  gr(jup 
is  supposed  to  represent  some  power  in  nature,  active  or  passive — earth,  air,  fire, 
water,  thunder,  and  the  rest. 

The  lines  are  found  in  another  form,  with  the  ends  of  each  returned,  as  shewn 
in  Fis.  2. 


The  symbol  does  not  appear  in  decoration  in  its  group  form,  _  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  groups  with  the  returned  ends  being  the  basis  of  the  diapers. 

The  other  well-known  symbol  which  enters  into  these  designs  is  the 
svastika,  ov  fylfot  (fig.  3).  In  Japanese  heraldry  it  usually  takes  the  form  given 
in  fig.  .3a.  It  miglit  be  described  as  two  elements  of  the  pakwa  groups  with  the 
ends  returned  iu  opposite  dii-ections,  placed  across  one  another  at  right  angles. 
I  hesitate  however  to  adopt  this  description,  as  it  woukl  appear  to  suggest  that 
it  was  in  fact  its  origin,  whereas  its  natural  evolution  from  the /xf/vm  diapers 
will  hereafter  become  apparent.  It  probably  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
"  Wheel  of  Life"  ;  for,  as  the  eye  travels  round  from  one  limb  to  the  other,  the 
miud  becomes  impressed  with  a  sense  of  rotatory  motion. 


+ 


Fia-.  ?,. 


Kis.  :)>'. 


Now,  if  we  take  a  pair  of  the  ;)aZ-7m  elements  with  the  returned  ends,  and 
set  them  back  to  back,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  then  place  two  more 
back-to-back  pairs  underneath  them,  so  that  the  returned 
ends  of  the  toj)  limbs  of  these  second  paii's  lock  with  those 
of  the  bottom  limbs  of  the  first  i)air,  and  repeat  this  regularly 
over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  Fig.  5,  we  get  an  elementary 
design  very  much  used  in  the  East,  which  is  tlie  pakwa 
diaper  in  its  simplest  form. 
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Fig.  5. 

Ill  order  to  ol)taiii  a  symmetrically  locked  design,  the  length  of  the  returned 
ends  must  be  the  same  as  the  tliickiiess  of  the  limb  its<j]f,  thus  making  a  small 
square.  In  the  following  descriptions  of  the  illustr.itions  this  square  will  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  Tlie  length  of  the  limb  in  this  instance  is  5 
units,  and  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  space  between  all  the  members  of  the 
design  one  third  of  a  unit. 

The  next  development  consisted  of  arranging 
the  pairs  of  limbs  "  half-l)aek-to-back,"  as  in  Fig. 
6;  then,  when  other  half-back-to-back  pairs  of  ele- 
ments are  locked  with  the  first  pair,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous case,  over  the  whole  surface,  we  get  the  design, 
Fig.  7  ;  also  a  familiar  one,  which  is  the  second  of 
i\\e  pakim  diapers. 


Fio 


Fig. 
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These  two  diapers  contain  the  two  main  constructive  piincij 
whole  series  is  based.  We  shall  presently  find  the 
'pakiva  element  extended  and  much  elaborated,  result- 
ing in  most  complicated  diapers;  but  however  com- 
plicated it  may  be,  the  principle  on  which  the  design 
is  constructed  will  be  tV)und  to  Ije  invariably,  a  pair 
of  the  elements  set  either  full  back-to-back,  or  half- 
back-to-back. All  these  diapers,  therefore,  fall  into 
two  classes,  each  being  based  on  one  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  each  class  will  be  found  to  have  character- 
istics peculiar  to  itself,  resulting  from  its  constructive 
principle. 

I  have  come  across  one  diajier,  given  in  the  I  di- 
aper plates  (fig.  8  plate  o),  in  which  the  simple 
■pakic'i,  element  is  arranged  in  paii'S  set  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  as  in  Fig.  8,  giving  the  diaper,  Fig.  0. 


Ics  on  which  the 


Fig.  8. 


Fisr.  !t. 
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Two  points  about  the  pair  of  elements  in  lij;.  8  must  be  noticed.  Tlie  limb 
hns  been  lengthened  to  allow  of  the  interlockiii"'  of  the  letnrned  ends  of  the 
pairs  :  in  this  case  to  9  units.  And  the  intervening  space  between  the  elcnients 
has  become  an  important  featui-e  of  the  design.  It  is  now  ineieased  to  a  lull  unit  ; 
and  henceforth  it  always  retains  this  dimension,  instead  of  being  one  third  of  a 
unit  as  in  the  first  two  diapei's. 

This  diaper  (fig.  9)  holds  an  important  position  in  the  development  of  the 
series.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  class  of  lattices  the  spaces  between  the 
lattice-work  themselves  formed  a  substantive  design,  the  woodwork  appearing  to 
vuiish,  the  eye  resting  only  on  the  series  of  pleasantly  shaped  spaces.  Now,  in 
this 'diaper,  the  spaces  l)etween  the  limbs  give  the  figure,  fig.  10;  or  taking  the 
half  of  it,  fig.  10a. 


Fi".   10a. 


This  figure,  lOa,  is  the  'pakwa  element  with  a  central  stem  added  ;  and  this 
stem  is  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  variations  of  it,  the  figure  itself  becoming 
the  basis  on  which  all  the  diapei's  are  developed.  Two  of  these  figures  are  set 
back-to-back,  as  in  the  elementary  diapers,  and  this  becomes  the  unit  of  design 
in  the  future.  The  reason  for  taking  the  half  instead  of  the  whole  figure  (fig. 
10),  will  appear  as  the  argument  ]>roceeds. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  spaces  between  the 
limbs  take  their  share  in  the  general  efleet  of  the  design,  I  have  made  the 
following  transformation  (fig.  11)  of  figure  9,  with  the  spaces  black,  and  leaving 
the  yw/^'W(X  elements  white. 
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Tlie  elToct  of  this,  looked  ;it  as  a  mere  question  of  hhick  and  white,  or  li«:lit 
and  sliade,  itinost  unsatisfactory  ;  it  throws  tlie  pairs  oi'  pa /nra  elements  into 
liigh  relief,  and  the  predominant  bhick  gives  no  determinate  design,  bnt  only  a 
confused  and  meaningless  black  mass  at  the  meeting  ])oints  of  the  ends  of  the 
white  elements.  It  has  the  effect  of  fret-saw  work, 
and  lacks  altogether  that  appreciation  of  the  due 
proportion  between  light  and  shade  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Japariese  art,  and  of  which  I  have  already 
talked  sufficientlv.  From  this  stage  onwai'ds,  the 
diapers,  unlike  the  lattices,  are  composed  of  an  equal 
amount  of  light  and  dark  ;  but  this  point  forms  part 
of  the    previous  discussion. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  of  the  diapers  based 
on  the  new  form  of  the  element,  the  limb  with  the 
central  steni,  fig.  1(V/.  It  is  constructed  by  pairs 
arranged  back-to-back,  with  an  intervening  space  of 
one  unit,  (fig.  12.)  f\^.  il>. 
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Fig.  i: 


Tn  this  diaper,  tig.  13,  tlie  space-shnpe  is  identical  witli  the  shape  of  tlie 
elemental  figure.  It  is  probablj'^  the  original  of  what  we  know  as  the  "  Chinese 
puzzle,"  as  will  be  seen  if  pieces  of  differently  coloured  cardboard  are  cut  to  tiie 
shape  of  fig.  10,  and  fitted  together  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  length 
of  the  pakwn  element  is  7  units,  of  the  returned  ends  1  unit,  and  of  the  connect- 
ing limb  7  units,  to  correspond  with  the  base  of  the  complementary  jia/nni 
element  (the  space-figure)  which  fits  into  it. 

This  rectangular  setting  of  the  pieces  of  the  Chinese  puzzle  has  no  further 
relation  with  the  principle  of  the  diaper,  fig.  9  ;  for  here  the  space-figures  are  set 
at  right  angles,  and  not  the  pairs  of  elements.  The  whole  design,  spaces  and 
elements,  fits  together. 

In  the  next  development  we  revert  to  the  interlocking  principle  on  which 
the  earliest  diapers  were  based.  The  length  of  the  element  in  fig.  13  does  not 
permit  this,  and  the  points  of  the  returned  ends  only  touch.  In  ordei-,  therefore, 
to  allow  the  elements  of  each   pair    which  face    one    another    to    lock,    they  are 
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extended  by  two  units,  making  !>  units  in  all,    and   the   returned   ends  are  pro- 
longed to  2  units,  as  in  fig.  14,  which  produces  the  diaper,  fig.  !'>. 

The  characteristics  of  this  diaper  are,  first,  that  it  differs  essentially  from 
the  Chinese  puzzle  principle,  the  pairs  of  elements  standing  out  prominently  as 
the  main  feature  of  the  design,  and  the  space  no  longer  produces  an  identical 
shape.  Secondly,  this  space  runs  in  and  out  of  the  elements  in  a  continuous 
fillet.  In  view  of  what  follows  hereafter  in  connexion  with  the  production  of 
the  "  Key-border,"  this  point  must  be  specially  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  next  development  a  new  idea  is  introduced 
into  the  form  oi'  the  pa kwa  element ;  the  returned  end 
is  moved  inwards  by  one  unit,  as  in  fig.  16,  but  the 
length  of  the  element  is  as  in  fig.  13,  7  units.  There 
is  no  interlocking,  the  diaper  belonging  to  the 
"  Chinese-puzzle  "  class. 

The  adoption  of  this  new  feature  in  tlie  shape  of 
the  element  ajipears  at  first  sight  to  be  arbitrary. 
The  result  of  it,  however,  is  very  important,  for  it 
gives  a  new  resultant  figure  at  the  point  where  the 
returned  ends  (though,  owing  to  their  new  position, 
they  are    "  ends  "    no    longer)  meet,    and  produces  a  Fi-.  i-i. 


Fi!{.  \-- 


more  dazzling  ettect  than  the  sim])ler  arrangements.     l-'iirtluT.  this  n'sultniit  tiguri' 
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becomes  a  special  feature  of  the    diapei',    of   <ireat   iiii])ortaiic('  in  tli(^  siil»sc(|iicnt 
(levelopinents,  as  it  contains  the  «;ei'm  of  what  will  presently  ap|icar. 


rk.  ii;. 


Fig.  17. 

T  pass  now  to  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  the  pakwa  diapers,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  Chinese-puzzle  class,  the  space-shape  lieing  identical  with  the 
elemental  design,  and  there  being  no  interlocking  of  the  elements: 

The  shape  of  the  element  is  given  in  fig.  18  ;  its  form  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  fantastic,  no  special  reason  being  at  first  sight  discoverable  for  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  "  crook."  But  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  we  find  that  if  the  opposite 
crooks  of  the  pairs  are  joined  they  make  the  simple 7>^//"/rrf  element;  so  that  this  new 
unit  of  design  has  been  produced  by  laying  two  single  ■pakwa  elements  across  the 
back-to-back  pair  of  elements  witJi  the  central  stem,  the  length  of  these  elements 
being  increased  to  11  units,  in  order  to  admit  of  this  being  done. 

I  have  given  one  complete  section  of  this  diaper  in  outline,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  after  this  long  process  of  development  we  have  arrived  at  i\\e  svai^lilca 
in  outline,  which  I  have  thickened  for  emphasis.  There  are  four  of  them  in  the 
section. 
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It  should  have  been  noted  before,  that  although 
for  convenience  of  demonstration,  1  have  taken  the 
pakiua  elements  as  solid,  the  diapers  are  often  found 
in  brocades,  and  sometimes  in  ordinary  decoration, 
as  they  are  used  by  the  enamellers,  in  outline. 

From  this  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  ftvasfika  some  things  may  be  inferred.  First, 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  diaper  from  its  primi- 
tive form  to  this,  one  of  its  most  complicated 
forms,  shows  that  it  was  Hot  constructed  from  the 
svasiika.  Secondlj%  that  this  diaper  could  not  have 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this 
second    symbol ;    for   it   is   clear,    not  only  that  its 


Fig.  IS. 


Fig.  19. 
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appearance  is  fortuitous,  but  also  that  no  such  ornate  and  complicated  design 
could  have  been  originated  at  iirst  hand,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  it  did  not.  We  get  therefore  to 
this,  that  there  has  ))een  a  gradual  evolution  of  designs  based  on  the  pakwa 
element,  along  the  lines  indicated,  and  that  at  this  stage  the  svastika  appears. 
Or,  putting  this  more  accurately,  at  this  point  in  the  evolution  of  the 
diapers,  a  new  and  rather  fascinating  figure  appeared,  which  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  devout,  was  taken  out  of  the  diaper,  and  accorded  a 
special  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own.  Possibly  the  svastika  has  been  imagined 
before  its  spontaneous  appearance  in  the  diaper,  that  this  was,  so  to  speak,  its 
second  incarnation  ;  but  the  suggestion  which  I  have  made  that  this  is  in  fact 
its  origin  has  somewhat  stubborn  facts  to  sujiport  it. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  opinion  in  conflict  with  the  conclusions  come  to 
by  the  many  learned  authors  who  have  collected  materials  on  the  subject  ? 
Really,  I  do  not  not  think  so.  The  missionary  fathers  have  called  it  a  croix 
^a/wm^e,  but  find  in  it  no  relation  to  the  true  cross.  Indeed  the  teaching  of 
their  predecessors,  of  the  time  when  the  challice  of  Ignatius  Loyala  brought  com- 
fort to  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Japan,  must  have  been  tliat  the  cross  was  a  truer 
symbol  to  hold  faith  by  than  the  svastika  or  wheel  of  life. 

Other  authors,  like  Dr.  Robert  Ferrers,  assert  its  use  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
lands  :  connect  it  with  Indian  lire-worship  :  trace  it  as  a  mystic  evil-disjiielling 
ornament  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  its  primitive  state.  Mr.  Elkins  says 
that  it  was  the  monogram  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva,  is  to  be  found  on  the  battle-axe 
of  Thor  in  Scandinavian  inscriptions,  as  an  ornament  in  the  crowns  of  the 
Bonpa  deities  of  Thibet,  and  a  favourite  symbol  with  the  Peruvians.  This 
learned  author  also  says  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  esoteric  teaching  called 
"  the  pure  secret  of  the  eye  of  right  doctrine,"  communicated  orally  by  Buddha 
before  his  death  to  his  disciple  Maha  Kashiapa  ;  and  that  it  was  usually  placed 
on  the  heart  of  Buddha,  whence  it  came  to  be  called  "  heart's  seal,"  as  containing 
within  it  the  whole  mind  of  that  divinity.  ,-,.      - 

But  all  this  leaves  the  creation  of  the  symbol  and  the  artistic  developments 
based  on  it  untouched,  and  concerns  more  its  subsequent  spreading  through 
the  world.  It  throws  its  origin  into  a  remote  j^ast;  but  the  fact  of  its 
appearance,  which  the  evolution  of  the  diapers  demonstrates,  and  which  to 
the  devotees  of  a  mystic  religion  would  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  super- 
natural creation,  merely  sets  back  the  origin  of  the  pakwa  syml3ol  to  a  still 
more  remote  period. 
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I  must  now  revert  to  the  diapers,  and  have  at  once  to  note  yet  anothei' 
spontaneous  appearance  of  the  svastika  in  a  somewhat  curious  fashion.  The 
diaper,  fig.  20,  has  already  been  given  on  plate  o,  fig.  M,  in  order  to  shew  its 
artistic  effect. 


->-A' 


^ 


Fig.  20. 

Its  construction  must  now  be  studied.  The  element  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, shewn  under  the  diaper,  is  the  same  as  fig.  16  broken  into  mosaics ;  and 
the  diaper  itself  is  the  same  as  the  diaper  fig.  17,  but  with  its  lines  set  at  an 
angle,  and  the  whole  of  it,  both  element  and  space-shape,  is  in  mosaic.  The 
result  is  that  a  fillet  of  space  is  left  running  round  each  fragment.  Now  this 
fillet  produces,  as  shewn  in  the  outlined  portion  of  the  figure,  the  srastilca  at 
regular  intervals,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  produced  in  fig.  19.  It  is  in  fact  the 
outline  of  the  figure  produced  in  fig.  17  by  the  contact  of  the  protuberances  of 
the  elements,  the  special  feature  of  that  diaper  to  which  I  have  already  called 
attention.  The  importance  of  the  idea  Avhich  suggested  the  moving  inwards  of 
the  returned  end  of  the  pakwa  element  as  shewn  in  fig.  16,  thus  becomes 
manifest. 

I  referred  in  connexion  with  fig.  19,  to  a  "  complete  section  "  of  the  diaper 
as  having  been  given  in  outline.  The  meaning  of  that  expression  must  now  be 
explained.  Both  in  fig.  19  and  fig.  20,  the  svastika  symbols  are  produced  alternatelv 
face-to-face,  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  complete  set  of  svastika 
figures  must  therefore  be  taken  to  be  a  square  of  four,  those  which  are  diagonally 
opposite  being  alike.  This  four-fold  repetition  of  the  symbol  becomes  itself  a 
feature  in  subsequent  designs,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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We  iiiiiv  now  take  stock  of  the  dilfereiit  forms  of  tlie  elements  which  have 
come  under  our  notice.  They  ai'e  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  (J  of  the  sei'ies  given  in  fig.  21. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  "  crook  "  into  the  pakwa  element  (fig.  18)  suggests, 
from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  new  element  resulting  from  it,  the  existence 
of  intermediate  stages  in  the  development  of  the  j/^i^/Zvot,  element  as  the  unit  of 
ilesign  for  the  diapers.  The  jDroccss  has  been  so  gradual,  that  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  were  at  least  two  intermediate  stages  with  which  we 
are  not  at  present  fiaiiliar.  The  following  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
sequence.  Nop.  3.  and  5  being  new  to  us. 


1.  (Diapers,  ligs.  5,  i  and  9) 

2.  (Diaper,  tig.  i;ji 


Fig.  21 


(Dia]ier 


With  regard  to  No.  3,  which  is  composed  of  the  returned  end  of  the  element 
lengthened  and  itself  returned,  it  must  almost  certainly  have  been  considered 
with  a  view  to  use.  If  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  elements,  set 
back-to-back,  and  the  full  figure  constituted  with  the  whole  of  the  central  limb, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  produces  only  a  series  of  isolated  figures,  as  in  fig.  22.  I 
have  seen  this  arrangement  used  in  brocade,  and  also  the  corresponding  one 
which  would  l)e  produced  if  these  figures  were   set   half-back-to-back.     There   is 


no  continuity  of  design, 
the  present  discussion. 


and  therefore  they  are  not  dia|)ers,  and  huld  no  place   in 
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No.  5  of  the  series  of  elements,  in    whatever  manner  it  may   be    treated, 
produces  neither  continuous  nor  independent  design. 


I  am  compelled  for  the  moment  to  leave  the  diapers,  for  actual  observation 
supplies  me  with  no  other  examples.  The  result  of  the  study  of  those  whieh  I 
have  actually  observed,  may  be  stated  thus  :  there  is  discoverable  among  them  a 
regularly  developed  series,  which  depends  on  a  regularly  arranged  series  of  pakira 
elements;  and  that  it  begins,  as  all  good  series  should  begin,  with  a  simple,  and 
ends  with  a  complicated  form. 

One  important  point  must  here  be  noted;  the  series  of  elements,  so  far  as 
we  have  studied  them,  produces  diapers  which  with  one  exception,  are  referable 
to  what  I  have  called  the  "  Chinese  puzzle  "  principle,  where,  to  repeat  myself, 
the  space-shape  is  identical  with  the  elemental  design-shape.  The  exception  is 
fig.  15,  with  its  elongated  returned  ends  ;  and  it  seems  manifest  that  there  must 
be  a  second  and  more  elaborate  series  of  diapers,  constructed  of  elements  of  which 
some  or  all  of  the  parts  are  prolonged.  I  did  not  come  across  them  in  Nikko  or 
Shiba,  and  nuist  therefore  seek  them  dUuiide. 

Now,  if  I  take  the  second  of  the  elementary  diapers,  fig.  7,  where  the  pairs 
of  pakwa  elements  are  arranged  half-back-to-back,  and  fill  in  the  continuous  line 
which  runs  round  the  elements  at  right  angles  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
diaper,  I  get  at  once  the  simple  "  Key."  This  is  shewn  in  fig.  23,  where  the 
diaper  is  printed  in  grey,  and    the  "  key  "  in   black,    in   order   to   make  this   re- 
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Fig.  -j:;. 
markable  and  probably,  to  my   readers,   unexpected  appearance  of  what   they 
know  as  the  "  Greek  key"  plainer.     In  due  course  I  shall  explain  how  it  was 
that  this  tansyerse  section  of  the  diaper  came  to  be   taken  for   the   pi'oduction    of 
the  "  key  "-border. 

I  next  treat  the  first  of  the  elementary  diapers,  fig.  o,  in  similar  fashion. 
The  result,  shewn  in  tig.  24,  is  not  a  regular  "  key  "-border ;  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  variant,  sometimes  called  the  "double  key." 


Fig.  -n. 


Pursuing  the  idea  of  taking  a  transverse  section  of  the  diapers,  we  find  that 
fig.  15  so  treated  produces  the  same  double  "key,"  (fig.  25),  with  the  addition  of 
a  central  limb. 
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Fig.  25. 

From,  these  results  a  conclusion,  apparently  obvious,  seems  in  waiting  to  be 
drawn — that  a  transverse  section  of  any  diaper  will  produce  a  "  key  "-border 
corresponding  to  it.*  But  a  brief  study  of  the  other  diapers  figured  in  the 
preceding  pages  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  enquiry,  for  some  of  them  will  not  produce  a  "  key  "  of  any  sort. 
We  have  really  got  no  further  than  this  :  that  a  transverse  section  of  some  dia- 
pers pi'oduces  a  "  key,"  and  of  some  others  it  produces  a  variant.  Yet  this  does 
leave  the  suggestion  a  probable  one,  that  all  "  keys  "  are  produced  from  diapers, 
so  long  as  they  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  fig.  7  :  that  is  to  sav, 
diapers  in  which  the  component  elements  are  arranged  in  pairs  half-back-to-back. 

A  "  key  "  is  a  continuous  fillet ;  and  this  diaper,  as  well  as  fig.  5,  the  other 
elementary  diaper,  and  also  fig.  15,  as  shewn  above,  has  a  continuous  line  round 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  But  where  the  "  Chinese-puzzle  "  princi- 
ple is  the  basis  of  construction,  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  line  round  the 
elements,  because  the  elements  and  the  spaces  "  fit  "  ;  and  therefore  no  diaper 
constructed  on  this  principle  will  give  a  "  key." 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  feature  which  distinguishes  fig.  lo  from 
the  other  diapers,  the  prolongation  of  the  returned  end  of  the  pakiva  element  to 
2  units,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  this  continuous  line.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  if  "keys  "  are  always  produced  from  diapers,  these 
diapers  must  be  constructed  from  elements  in  wliicli  some  or  all  of  the  pai-fs  are 
prolonged. 

This  much  said,  I  propose  now  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  discovery  of  the 
series  of  diapers  with  which  as  yet  we  are  not  familiar.  In  doing  so  I  shall 
assume  nothing,  but  merely  avail  myself  of  the  suggestion  which  the  foregoing 
discussion  makes  inevitable,  and  turn  to  the  "  key  "-borders  themselves  for 
light. 

Although  it  is  conceded  that  the  eastern  and  the  Greek  ''keys"  are  the 
same,  I  take  the  elementary  "  key  "  (fig.  20)  from  the  Greek   examples  given  liy 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  Ptiiilied  tlu' paper  wiiicli  I  roail  before  the  .bqiaii  Soeietv,  referrei!  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  eliapter,  I  onglit  to  confess  (hat  this  eonchision  was  in  fai'l  drawn  in  it.  Siiliseipient  eon- 
siileration  lias  however  shewn  tlial  it  is  only  partially  true. 
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Owen  Jones  (plate  XV,  No.  1).  Tt  iiiakcH  tliis  point,  clear,  that  in  the  Greek 
"  keys,''  the  fillet,  or  nieandei-,  «as  tlie  same  breadth  as  tlie  elemental  "  crooks  " 
which  make  it. 


Fitr.  27 


This  border  is  composed  of  a  continuous  series  of  units  of  design  in  the 
form  of  fig.  27  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  this  unit 
is  its  obviously  intimate  relation  witli  the  now  familiar  pakwn 
element;  that  the  black  "  crooks  "  are  apparently  half  the  element, 
with  the  returned  end  prolonged  to  '2,  units.  Further,  these 
"crooks  "  or  half  elements,-  interlock  in  the  same  way  as  the  elements 
themselves  in  the  diaper,  fig.  lo,  with  a  space  of  1  unit  round  them, 
which  makes,  as  it  did  in  that  diaper,  the  continuous  lillet. 

One  difference  will  be  noted  between  fig.  26  and  the  "  key  "  produced  by 
the  elementar}^  diaper  in  fig.  23  ;  there  is  a  bar  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  border,  from  which  the  "  crooks  "  spring.  It  would  seem,  though  for  the 
moment  I  cannot  assume  it,  as  if  these  bars  or  borders  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  "  crooks  "  or  half  elements  as  tlie  central  stem  (fig.  KVy)  does  to  the  whole 
element  from  which  the  diapers  are  constructed.  This  remains  to  be 
proved. 

I  have  proceeded  in  ray  argument  so  cautiously  up  to  the  present-,  that  I 
take  the  next  step  without  hesitation.  1  prolong  the  lines  of  fig.  20,  and  repeat 
the  figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  which  is  shaded  to  make  the  procedure 
clearer.     This  gives  us  fig.  2<S. 


Fig.  28. 
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This  is  actually  aiiKJiig  the  "  key  "-borders  given  hy 
Owen  Jones  (pi.  XV,  No.  17),  and  is  said  to  have  come  from 
the  coffei's  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Pi'opyhea  at  Athens.  The 
learned  author  describes  it  as  two  "  keys  "  ]ilaced  one  above 
the  otlier,  running  in  opposite  directions.  There  is,  I  think, 
another  explanation  of  it,  which  gives  ns  the  clue  to  the 
construction  of  these  borders. 

There  is  running  through  it  a  series  of  regular  and  re- 
current figures  making  together  a  fish-bone,  resembling  fig. 
29,  into  which  the  reversed  "crooks"  are  locked  ;  the  result, 
two  "  key  "  fillets  running  in  opposite  directions,  is  inevitable, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  spaces  and  the  "  crooks  " 
are  the  same  breadth.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  "fishbone" 
is  the  cause  and  not  the  consequence. 

At  this  point  yet  another  conclusion  seems  to  be  in 
waiting,  which,  if  it  were  legitimate  to   diaw  it,    would    l)ring  Fig.  2i(. 

the  argument  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  For  if  the  process  of  prolonging  the 
lines  be  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  border,  w^e  should  get  to  a  diaper;  which 
again  seems  to  shew  the  intimate  relation  between  the  "  keys "  and  the 
diapers.     T  must,  however,  jii-oceed  by  a  more  circuitous  method  of  reasoning. 

The  "  fish-bone  "  seems  to  have  been  purposely  constructed  from  a  series  of 
ent'iva  p'lkicn  elements  with  the  central  limb,  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  :  and 
if  this  is  so,  and  if  other  "  keys  "  can  be  constructed  on    this   principle,    the  true 


niTfiiT 


Fig.  -.W. 


Kis.  31. 
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inwardness  of  this  figure  will  become  appai-ent :  it  establishes  the  relation  between 
i\\e  pakiiKi  and  the  "key  "-borders. 

In  order  to  test  this  I  revert  once  more  to  the  elementary  diaper,  fig.  7,  and 
the  "  key  "  produced  from  it,  as  shewn  in  fig.  23.  The  narrow  fillet  between  the 
elements  makes  comparison  with  fig.  26  difficult.  I  have  therefore  expanded  this 
diaper  so  as  to  give  the  space  its  due  proportion  of  one  unit ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  explained  in  connexion  with  fig.  1"),  the  returned  end  has  been  length- 
ened to  2  units.  This  gives  us  fig.  80 ;  and  treating  fig.  2)3  in  a  similar  manner, 
we  get  fig.  31.  The  essential  difference  between  figs.  31  and  26,  is,  as  already 
explained,  the  bars  or  borders  in  fig.  2(i,  from  which  the  half  elements  spring. 

The  next  step  is  easy,  and  is  based  on  the  previous  course  of  the  argument. 
If  we  take  the  element  with  the  central  limb,  fig.  14,  and  arrange  the  pairs  lialf- 
back-to-back  iuste;id  of  back-to-back  as  in  fig.  1."),  we  get  to  fig.  32,  a  diaper,  the 
salient  feature  of  which  is  a  series  of  "  fish-bone  "  figures  set  alternately  up  and 
down,  so  tliat  the  returned   ends    (2   units    long)    lock    with    a   space   of  1    unit 


Fig.  32 


between  them.     The  ends  of  the  contiguous  elements  are  3  units   apart,  in  order 
to  allow  the  central  limbs  to  come  into  the    desio-n.     The    transverse    section    of 
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this  diciper  gives  us  fig.  33,  wliich  is  tlie  "'key,"  '2,i)  in  its  eiitii'ety  :  tluit  is,  witli 
the  top  and  bottom  bars.      Fig.  32  is  in  fact  the  diaper  which    litis  already   been 


Fig.  ;y. 

suggested  as  i-esulting  from  pi'olonging  the  lines  of  the  border,  fig.  28,  both 
ways.  The  suggestion  made  above,  that  the  bars  of  the  "  key  ''-border  in  its 
common  form  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  half  elements  as  the  central  stem 
does  to  the  whole  element  in  the  diapers  is,  therefore,  borne  out.  We  must 
now  see  whether  what  has  been  done  in  this  simple  case  produces  the  same 
results  in  the  case  of  other  "  keys." 

Fig.  34  is  given  as  a  Greek  "  key  "  by  Owen  Jones  (pi.  XV,  No.  2),  and 
he  calls  it  the  "  raking  fret,"  holding  it  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  other  forms 
of  interlacing  ornaments  in  styles,  such  as  the  Arabian,  which  succeeded  the 
Greek.  He  attribntes  to  its  inflaence  many  of  the  designs  found  in  the 
Alhambra. 


//=//=//=//=//. 


Fig.  3-i. 

I  have  a  treated  it  in  the  same  way  as  fig.  26,  and  as  before,  the  "lisl 
arrangement  of  the  pakwa,  but  set  at  an  angle,  appears.  The  returned 
the  elements  are  lengthened  to  3  units.  The  inclination  of  the  lines 
shews  that  the  Greeks,  like  the  Chinese  occasionally  sought  variety  fr 
normal  rectilinear  arrangement.  We  have  Jilready  had  an  iustsmce  of  th 
tice  in  the  East  in  the  diaper,  fig.  22. 


i-hone 
ends  of 
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The  proloiigiitiou  of  the  i-t'tiiriR'(l  ('ii(l«  may  he  carried  to  any  extent,  a8  in 
the  followina;  example,  iig.  o'),  wluvre  the  return  is  (>  units,  and  the  lengtli  of"  the 
element  only  U  units. 


_Fig.  35. 

As  a  principle  of  construction  of  "  keys  "  without  the  necessity  of  making 
the  entire  diaper,  the  "lish-bone"  arrangement  is  simple  where  the  pakiva  element 
is  used  in  its  elementary  form;  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether  it  is  applicable 
to  more  elaborate  forms. 

Fig.  30  is  another  Greek  "  key  "  given  by  Owen  Jones  (pi.  XV,  No.  9). 
The  prolonged  lines  shew  that  it  is  based  on  a  "  fish-bone  "  arrangement  of  an 
element,  which  is  a  development  of  No.  •>  in  the  series  of  pnkum  elements  given 
in  fig.  21.     The  returned  ends  are  4  units,  and  the  second  return  2  units. 


JigjfiuiTunufr 


Fig.  ?>G. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  that  the  "  fish-bone  "  arrangement  is  as  much 
the  clue  to  the  construction  of  a  more  advanced  order  of  "  ke}^  "-borders  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  simpler  examples,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  a  great  variety  of 
"  keys  "  can  be  produced  by  this  very  simple  means.  The  process  of  interlock- 
ing the  ends  of  the  elements  is  of  course  the  point  at  which  the  artist's  ingenuity 
comes  into  play  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  same  ingenuity,  exercised  in  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  as  that  which  was  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
diapers  out  of  the  same  elements.  In  proof  of  which  I  give  fig.  37,  which  is  the 
diaper  fully  developed  from  fig.  3(j. 
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So  tar,  therefore,  as  "  keys  "  are  eoneenied,  in  which  the  element  is  not  very 
complicated,  their  genesis  is  clear.  They  are  transverse  sections  of  diapers 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  fig.  32  :  the  pakira  element  having  been  .selected, 
and  the  due  proportion  of  its  returns  determined  with  a  view  to  interlocking, 
they  are  arranged  half-back-to-back  like  the  simple  elements  in  the  elementary 
diaper  fig.  7.  (^ne  little  point  may  be  noted  here.  Falara  elements  without  a 
central  stem  give  "  keys "  without  bars  at  top  and  bottom  ;  those  with  the 
stem  give  "  keys  "  with  these  bars. 

The  "  fish-bone  "  arrangement  having  served  its  purpose,  I  have  discarded 
it  in  adopting  this  method  of  construction,  which  is  more  scientific  ;  because  if 
the  designer  starts  with  the  "  fish-bone,"  he  has  nothing  to  guide  him  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  central  limb,  the  important  factor  on  which  the  inter- 
locking primarily  depends.  I  have  purposely  drawn  the  "  fish-bone"  in  fig.  2i>, 
in  an  arbitrary  fashion  in  order  to  emphasise  this  difficulty.  Tn  making  the 
diaper  the  real  basis  of  construction  this  length  is  determined,  as  it  has  a 
definite  relation  to  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  element. 


So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  "'  keys  "  which  are  produced  liy  tlie 
half-back-to-back  arrangement  of  the  elements,   which  have  earned   the   nanu' dI' 
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"true  keys."  Owen  Jones  defines  a  "  key  "  as  a  continuously  meanderin<^  line, 
all  others  as  imperfect.  The  full  back-to-back  arrangement  has  somewhat 
dropped  out  of  sight ;  but  that  also,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  a  continuous  line, 
and  the  section  of  the  diaper  a  border  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  diaper  fig.  lo 
has  given  us  the  border  fig,  25,  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  variety  of  designs 
of  great  charm  may  be  produced  from  such  diapers,  so  long  as  they  do  not  drop 
into  the  "  Chinese-puzzle  "  principle  which  produces  no  borders. 

The  next  design,  fig.  38,  is  one  of  these  borders,  which  I  found  at  Nikko.  I 
have  continued  the  lines  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  frets,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  unit  of  design  is  a  pair  of  simple  pdkira  elements,  without 
the  central  limb,  set  back-to-back,  the  returned  ends  being  4  units,  and  the  second 
return  1  unit.  In  order  to  make  this  a  little  clearer,  and  to  enable  the  com- 
parison to  be  made,  I  have  in  fig.  ocSr/  trans|iosed  the  black  and  white  parts  of  the 


Fis.  38 
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drawing.  It  gives  us  the  elementary  diaper  fig.  5,  elaborated  ;  and  the  fillet  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  fig.  25,  as  resulting  from  the  diaper  fig.  15.  But  this 
is  not  a  continuous  meander,  for  it  is  broken  by  the  vertical  lines,  which  disturb 
its  effect.  Indeed,  if  we  turn  once  more  to  fig.  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  black 
line  is  not  a  true  meander,  for  it  passes  over  and  omits  the  vertical  white  lines. 
Fillets  broken  in  this  way  may  be  taken  to  be  the  feature  of  frets  produced  from 
diapers  constructed  on  the  back-to-back  principle.  On  the  artistic  virtue  of  the 
uninterrupted  meandering  line  I  shall  dwell  presently. 

But  there  are  undouljtedly  many  designs  which  may  be  described  as  "  imper- 
fect "  "  key  "-borders  ;  and  I  should  define  them  to  be  those  which  are  constructed 
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upon  some  priiici])le  of  their  own,  and  are  not  based  on  a  regular  diajier.      J'  ig.  o'J, 
which  is  one  of  Owen  Jones'  Greek  frets,  (pi.  XV,  No.  22)  is  a  good  illustration. 


Fig.  39. 

The  introduction  of  an  imperfect  fret  here  will  give  point  to  the  argument. 
The  definition  shall  be  justified  at  a  latter  stage  when  I  come  to  examine  the 
Greek  frets  more  closely  ;  but  it  is  well  that  those  who  are.  familiar  with  this 
class  of  design  should  ap])reciate  at  once  the  fact  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
The  defects  in  fig.  31)  will,  I  think,  be  readil_v  appreciated.  The  repetition  of  the 
principal  motive  at  different  levels  is  irritating;  although  the  great  essential,  a 
repeated  thought  is  present,  the  design  as  a  whole  lacks  continuity  of  thought. 
The  construction  is  almost  too  ingenious  ;  nothing  rests  in  the  mind  but  a  con- 
fused maze  of  lines.  There  is  in  fact,  if  you  care  to  worry  it  out,  a  continuous 
meander,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  grasp  it,  to  use  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, it  is  perpetually  being  switched  off  the  rails.  Above  all,  prolongation  of 
the  lines  would  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  maze  ;  would 
produce  nothing  which,  l)y  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  be  called  a 
diaper.  These  and  other  points  will  be  dealt  with  fully  in  due  course;  for  the 
present  we  must  revert  to  our  study  of  the  true  "keys."" 

I  now  come  to  two  very  complicated  borders  ;  the  first,  fig.  40,  from  Xikko, 
the  second,  fig.  41,  based  on  one  of  Owen  Jones'  Greek  frets,  (pi.  XV,  Xo.  12.) 


Fit;.  4(1. 
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Fi,n.  41. 

These  two  designs  are  examples  of  the  "  key  "-border  in  its  higliest  stage  of 
devehipment.  It  is  obvions  that  althongh  tiiey  come  from  different  sources,  thev 
belong  to  the  scheme  of  decoration,  could  not  have  been  produced  independently 
of  one  another,  and  that  the  second  carries  on  the  idea  of  the  first  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  perfection.  That  idea  is  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  i^msfikn,  which 
is  produced  by  the  lines  of  design  in  the  first,  and  by  the  space-shape  in  the 
second.  In  order  to  discover  how  these  two  borders  came  into  existence,  I  have 
prolonged  the  lines  as  in  the  previous  cases,  with  the  following  results. 

Fig.  40  developes  into  fig.  42  ;  the  black  and  white  having  been  transposed 
as  in  a  previous  case,  to  facilitate  comparison. 


Fis.  42 
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The  first  point  to  l)e  noted  about  this  lii;urc  is  tliat  its  formal  rc;4-uhirit_v 
proehiinis  it  to  he  a  dia|)ei'  construetetl  out  of  pnhira  eleuK^nts,  with  re<;iihii'lv 
recurrent  features  reseinl)lin,a,'  in  tlicir  nature  thediapei's  we  have  alreailv  -tudied. 
The  eh'nient  used  is  the  one  witli  tlie  I'etui'iied  end  moved  in  (Xo.  4  uf  liu'.  iM)  ; 
but  the  I'eturn  is  2  units  hing,  and  it  is  moved  in  '1  units  from  tlie  imkI  ;  tlie 
lengtli  of  tiie  element  is  lo  units,  and  of  tlie  central  lind)  i)  units.  The  second 
point  is  that  the  "  lish-hone  "  ari'aiigement  of  this  element  is  as  markeil  as  it  was 
in  the  ease  of  the  simple  "  keys  "  when  (U'veloped.  But  annther  feature  has  been 
inti'oduced,  indicated  by  sliading  ;  and  this  new  feature  has  an  evident  aflinity 
with  the  pakiva  element  on  which  the  design  is  based.  It  might  be  described  as 
half  the  principal  element,  for  it  also  has  a  "return,"  wdilch  is  moved  iu  from 
the  end  by  2  units. 

The  border  fig.  41,  treated  in  the  same  way  produces  the  diaper  fig.  43,  the 
constructive  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  being  identical,  with  those  of  fig.  42. 
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Tin'  "  liisli-boiie  "  (printed  black  tliioii<;li<)ut)  i«  constructed  from  the  elabo- 
rate development  of  i\\e  2^akwa  element,  No.  (>  of  fig.  21,  on  which  the  diaper  fig. 
20  is  based  ;  bat  it  is  very  much  extended  to  permit  the  parts  to  interlock.  The 
base  of  the  element  is  21  unitr^,  the  retnrnetl  ends  2,  the  "crook"  4,  and  its 
return  2  units:  the  length  of  the  central  limb  is  lo  units.  The  secondary  figure 
iu  this  diaper  has  the  same  affinity  with  the  principal  element  as  it  has  in  fig. 
42;  for  it  also  has  a  "crook"  and  a  returned  end,  and  is,  as  before,  half  of  it.  To 
those  secondary  figures  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

AYhen  a  diaper  is  constructed  on  the  half-back-to-back  principle  with  an 
element  which  has  a  central  limb,  a  large  space  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the 
contiguous  elements  as  already  explained  in  connexion  with  fig.  32.  In  that 
case  the  space  was  3  units;  in  both  of  these  developed  diapers,  figs.  42  and  43, 
it  is  7  units.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  back-to-back  diapers,  where  the 
central  limb  also  passes  between  two  elements.  In  the  case  of  the  diapers  we  are 
now  considering,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  as  the  space  between  the 
halves  of  the  elements  which  face  one  another  must  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  elements,  so  the  figure  which  is  used  to  fill  up  these  spaces  must  have 
the  same  characteristic  features  as  the  elements.  They  also  have  an  affinity 
with  another  figure  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 

The  position  which  these  two  diapers  hold  in  the  enquiry  is  very  important. 
First,  there  is  an  obvious  relationship  between  them  and  the  two  earlier  diapers, 
figs.  17  and  19.  In  them  the  svasllkn  was  produced  in  outline  only,  on  account  of 
the  closely  fitting  spaces;  in  these  it  is  produced  in  solid  form  by  the  space- 
designs,  which,  as  we  know  now,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  half-back-to-back 
arrangement  of  the  elements. 

But  secondly,  it  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  followed  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  argument,  that  not  only  do  these  two  borders  appear  at  the  end  of 
a  series  of  which  we  have  the  beginnings,  but  that  the  diapers  produced  hy  Ltiem 
are  also  manifestly  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  diapers  which  begins  wIlu  the  one  so 
often  referred  to,  fig.  15.  We  have  in  fact  found  the  end  of  the  second  and  more 
elaborate  series,  the  existence  of  whicli  has  l)een  suggested  on  a  previous  page  : 
a  series  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  parts  are  prolonged. 

And  so  far  as  the  "  keys  "  are  concerned,  the  same  law  which  connects  the 
early  borders  with  diapers,  and  conversely  the  early  diapers  with  borders,  con- 
nects these  two  elaborate  borders  with  diapers,  and  conversely,  these  two  elabo- 
rate diapers  with  borders.  The  intimate  relationship  between  "  key-borders  " 
and  pakivri  diapers,  which  I  have  suggested  throughout  as  being  more  than 
possible,  is  therefore  established. 
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The  secondary  ligiir(\s  whicli  liave  appeared  in  these  diapers  liave  a  chjse 
affinity  with  another  Icind  of  bordei-,  which  has  been  independently  developed 
from  the  .'ii!i(>i/ika,  which  \vl^  must  now  pi'occed  to  examine. 


THESVASTIKA  BORDERS. 


The  Srastikn  having,  as  already  ex]>]ained,  appeared  dni'ing  tlie  process  of 
the  development  of  the  diapers,  gave  rise  of  itself  to  a  series  of  designs,  which 
engendered  borders  often  mistaken  for  "  key  "-l)orders. 

The  symbol  derives  its  distinctive  character  from  the  ends  of  its  limbs  being 
returned  in  opposite  directions.  By  prolonging  and  again  rerturning  the  ends, 
and  re^ieating  this  process,  the  following  lignrc,  Rg.  44,  was  obtained. 


I.,.rj^,>-jl 

L_ 

■■■^n-. 

Fi<r.  4-1. 


The  special   cluirat'terist.i'^    of  this   developed    S>:<i.<tf!'-, 


ih 


■  r  1-  lliai  alHli'  carli 
section  is  identical  in  the  contours  of  its  prolongations,  each  prolongation  is  at  a 
different  angle,  is  turned  through  90  degrees  from  the  one  preceding  it.  This 
peculiarity  lent  itself  readily  to  the  artistic  conceptions  of  the  Japanese  designers; 
for  its  appearance  was  as  fanciful  as  its  development  was  formal  :  and  when  the 
lines  were  cut  with  the  triangular  gouge,  they  scattered  the  light  as  etl'ectivelv  as 
the  pine  design  itself.      It  is   not   to   be    wondered    at.   therefore,    that    it     ligui'es 
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largely,  either  in  whole  or  in  ]i;ii't,  in  Ihc  Icniplc  (li;i|HTs.  Occasionally  it  apj)ear.s 
as  a  lillct,  the  \viioK>  hcin^-  rciicatcd,  as  in  lii;-.  A'). 


Fig.  4.) 

Sometimes  one  symliol  with  its  <Ievelo|ie(l  ends  form  the  basis  of  an  entire 
design. 

let  again,  isolated  sections  of  the  (igure  were  arranged  in  series  to  foi'm  a 
border,  as  in  fig.  4(i,  which  comes  from  the  edge  of  a  water  tank  in  the  Tem})le 
of  Ivevasn  at  Nikko. 


Kiu    M\ 


This   fdlct    differs   in   many   I'espeets   from    the   "  key  "-boi'dei's.      It    is   an 
arrangement  of  independent  units  of  design  ;   there  is   therefore   no   continuity  of 


Fig.  47 


Fig.  48 


MjMM 
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line,  nor  any  meandering  fillet ;  and  in  this  instance  even  the  base  line  is  oniittted, 
so  that  these  units  spring  from  nothing.     It  is,  however,  exceedingly  effective. 

From  this  sprang  the  "S  "-like  figure  of  which  the  next  two  borders  are 
composed,  figs.  47  and  48.  Its  connexion  with  the  developed  svas/ika  is  faii-ly 
obvious,  anil  it  originated  in  a  very  siin]ik'  manner. 

We  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  wiiys  of  the  eastern  designer,  that  it  will 
cause  no  surprise  to  find  liim  obtaining  a  little  variety  in  his  lictidci's  by  .nrang- 
ing  the  svasiika  elements  alternately  up-side  down,  as  in  fig.  49.  The  "  S  "-like 
figure  is  the  intervening  space  between  them,  and  is  of  course   the   black   design 


of  figs.  47  and  48. 


The  bars  which  1  have  inti-odnccd  are  taken  from  fie;.  48. 


ilg  4'.) 

The  next  development  was  inevitable.  These  "  S  "  figures  were  evidently 
made  to  be  interlocked  ;  and  so,  pruning  them  (jf  some  of  their  involutions,  they 
were  interlocked  and  produced  the  bordci-s  given  in  figs.  oO  and  oOn. 

Fig.  50  is  given  by  Owen  Jones  among  tlie  (Ireek  '•  keys  "  (No.  7  jil.  XV)  ; 
but  it  does  not  fulfil  his  own  definition,  that  a  "  kev  "  is  a   continuous    meamler: 


Fiff.  50 


J@J@fSM 


Fifj.  Wla 
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tor  the  units  of  (l('si<;ii  iirc  "  S  "  liniii'cs,  iiiid  tlic  spnt'c  docs  not  iiicnndcf,  Imt 
nierses  in  the  wliite  l>iiiuls  above  :ind  helow  the  desioii. 

Fio-.  '){)a  whic'li  T  found  on  the  walls  of  the  Arenu  at  Aides,  is  of  course  the 
same  design  ;  hut  the  "8"  figure  is  in  white  and  formed  hy  the  spaces,  and  the 
second  return  is  -5  units  instead  (d'  '2.  1  have  given  the  two  drawings  of  the 
same  design  in  ordei"  to  shew  the  diH'ei'ent  elTects  produced  according  as  the 
principal  feature  of  the  design  is  treated  in  lilack  or  white,  as  design  or  space. 
It  also  emphasises  the  point  just  taken,  that  this  fillet  does  not  produce  a  genuine 
meandering  line. 

These  borders  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  '■  key  "-borders  ;  but 
this  arises  from  the  affinity  between  the  ^vaslihi  and  the  pakica.  Tlieii'  origin 
and  development  shew  that  they  belong  to  a  different  order  of  design,  and  thei-e- 
tore  cannot  be  called  imperfect  "  keys." 

One  further  point  in  connexion  with  the  svasiika  must  be  noticed.  Its 
own  complete  form,  wdien  its  returned  limbs  are  prolonged  as  in  fig,  44,  suggested 
larger  units  of  design,  composed  of  four  sections,  coriesponding  with  the  four 
outlined  sections  of  the  diaper,  fig.  20  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  diagonally  opposite 
figures  corresponding.  Traces  of  this  enlarged  figure  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
diapers  on  plates  4  to  8.  It  also  appears  in  one  of  the  Greek  designs  given  by  Owen 
Jones,  (No.  lo,  pi.  XY),  which  I  re])roduce,  fig.  ol. 


Fig.  5t 


The  top  right  and  lower  left  corners  of  this   figure    linked  by   the  centi'al 
connecting  line,  shews  it  obvious  relationship  with  the  avastiko.     The   design  is 
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elaborated  In' the  interlacing  of  the  lilies  of  other  similar  ligiires  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  small  squares  in  the  remaining  sections,  about  which  I  shall  speak 
presently,  it  would  rank  among  the  best  of  its  class. 

Tliei'e  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  secondary 
figures  in  the  diapers  4'2  and  4:]  and  this  "  8  "  figure,  for  they  also  are  "  S  "  in 
form.  Tliese  secondary  lignres  take  their  sliape,  as  we  Jiave  seen,  frdiu  tli;it  nf 
the  spaces  left  unfdled  by  the  pa/cira  elements  of  whicli  the  "  tish-bone  "  is  com- 
,posed  ;  but  I  think  this  much  may  be  said,  that  the  existence  of  the  "  S  "  as  a 
recognised  form  of  design  gave  a  certain  \v;irrant  for  its  use  in  these  diapers, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  identical  with  the  form  of  the  element  itself, 
and  was  able  to  take  on  its  embellishments.  The  main  point  is  that  tliese  con- 
siderations shew  that  tliese  secondary  figures  are  not  hap-hazard,  resulting 
merely  from  the  desire  to  fill  an  awkwardly-shaped  space.  But  this  further 
remark  seems  also  permissible  ;  that  they  are  a  definite  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  form  of  decoration,  and  point  to  an  all-pervading  scheme  which 
links  all  the  jiarts  of  tlie  system  together. 

The  results  of  the  enquiry  may  now  be  bi'iefly  summarised. 

The  complexity  of  the  "  key  "  designs  puts  spontaneous  evolution  out  of  the 
question  ;  the  obvious  relation  of  the  "  key  "  with  the  pnhca  symbol  leaves  no 
room  for  gradual  evolutic^n  from  any  other  figure  ;  and  lastly,  the  dependence  of 
the  "  key  "'-liorders  on  the  pakipn  diapers  as  the  means  of  eonstructitui  is  so 
absolute  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  there  being  any  other. 

I  nnist,  however,  notice  a  theoi'y  which  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  students  of  the  subject.  During  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
my  paper  before  the  Jajjan  Society,  Mr.  Gowland,  a  member  well-knuwu  for 
his  erudition,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  Tlie  generally  acoepted  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  patterns — wliieh  was  tirst  jiro- 
pounded  by  General  Pitt-Rivei'S — is,  that  tliev  wej'e  developed  from  simple  eoncentrie  circles, 
which  hy  lieiiifi;  sulisequently  united  by  a  curved  line  gradually  passed  into  a  series  of  re- 
entering spirals,  and  that  from  these,  by  the  exigencies  of  ornament  in  later  times,  the 
rectangular  forms  were  evolved.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  oldest  bronzes  of  Japan — earlier 
than  the  6th  century  A. C. — are  ornamented  with  these  spirals  supports  General  Pitt-Rivers, 
contention  that  the  circular  form  preceded  the  rectangular.  There  is  however,  no  proof 
that  the  rectangular  for-ms  were  developed  in  this  manner  in  .Japan,  as  no  patterns  showing 
the  necessary  transitional  stages  have  i)een  oliserved  in  the  country.  Possibly  they  may  he  found 
in  China,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  evidence  we  possess  is  in  favour  of  that  country  rather  than 
.Japan  having  been  the  (u-iginal  home  of  the  pattern.  It  is  indeed  not  until  many  centuries 
after  its  use  in  China  that  we  find  it  on  .lapaiu'se  objects,  ancl  tlien  only  on  those  which 
have  iieeu  copied  from   Chinese  models." 

Quite  apart  from  the  considerations  which  1  have  advanced,  this  tlu'urv 
does    not   appear    to   be    very    satisfactory.     Undoubtedly,    circular  forms   may 
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engender  rectilincMr  toi'ins  ;  l)ii(  tMiually  tlicy  may  he  engendered  hy  tliem.  Tliei'e 
iire  inderd  some  well-known  curvilineiir  l)order8  which  seem  to  liave  an  affinity 
with  the  "  k(!y  "-borders  ;  bnt,  as  Mr.  Gowhuid  pointed  ont,  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion one  tVcMU  the  other  carries  us  no  distance  at  all,  unless  we  have  the  his- 
torical tact  to  start  from,  which  of  the  forms  preceded  the  other  in  fii-st  creation. 
But  again,  the  complicated  forms  of  the  "  key,"  looked  at  as  a  mere  border,  and 
their  evident  development  one  from  the  other  in  an  ordered  sequence,  do  not  at 
all  lit  in  with  the  theory  of  evolution  from  some  circular  design.  Even  granted 
that  there  is  some  circular  ancestor  of  the  "  key  "  in  its  simpler  forms,  it  has 
not,  I  think,  ever  been  advanced  that  there  are  circular  forms  corresponding  to, 
or  which  could  have  been  the  direct  parents  of,  the  complicated  "  keys  "  ;  there- 
fore we  should  still  have  to  find  the  "key"  whence  these  complicated  borders 
came.  So  that  even  accepting  the  circular  genesis,  we  are  left  at  precisely  the 
same  point  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  tliei-e  is  a  regular  and  orderly  sequence 
of  development  traceable  from  the  "  key  "  in  its  simple  form,  down  to  its  most 
elaborate  example  which  has  just  been  studied. 

But  I  have  still  to  explain  and  justify  the  use  of  the  word  "  bordei-  "  in  its 
application  to  the  "  key  "  patterns.  Of  course  the  shape  of  them  suggests  their 
use  as  borders  ;  but  the  point  I  have  now  to  make  is  that,  although  after  they 
had  been  devised  they  came  to  be  used  independently,  in  their  inception  they 
were  used  as  detinite  borders  to  the  dia]iers  from  which  they  s|irang  and  that 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  their  origin. 

We  may  imagine  the  ai-tist  designer,  his  wall  covered  with  a  lieautiful 
diaper,  yet  finding  something  wanting:  something  not  altogether  satisfactory  in 
the  al)rnpt  ending  to  the  design  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  idea  of  a  border 
must  have  occui'red  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  decorative  art,  as  a  nnich 
less  crude  way  of  finishing  oft' the  work  than  merelj^  cutting  the  diaper  short, 
with  its  lines  left  at  a  loose  end.  Of  course  a  border  does  precisely  the 
same  thing,  so  that  apparently  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  its 
introduction. 

But  even  such  trifles  as  art-borders,  like  everything  else  in  the  world,  have 
made  for  themselves  a  little  rule  of  conduct  for  those  who  design  them.  There 
is  a  border  which  is  right,  and  a  border  which  is  wrong;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  right  border  is  one  which  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  design  it 
borders.  Otherwise  it  would  be  an  independent  design,  its  designer  rather  trou- 
bled to  explain  the  reason  for  its  being  where  it  is.  If  the  design  could  speak, 
and,  figuratively,  all  design  should  speak,  it  would  confess  at  once  that  it  was  out 
of  place. 
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Tlie  Morris  designers  discovered  this  rule  very  early  in  their  career;  their 
beist  friezes  always  had  this  definite  relation  to  the  designs  of  the  \vall-]i.i]iei's. 
If  early  memories  serve  nie  right,  this  was  one  of  the  first  of  their  art 
discoveries. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  is  not  far  to  seek,  if  we  remember  what  designing 
means,  and  especially  designing  which  has  for  its  aim  the  covering  of  large  lilank 
surfaces.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a  little  recreatiun  for  the  brain,  weary  of 
the  flat  surfaces  of  mundane  things.  If  the  eye  constantly  sees  the  same  dulness 
wherever  it  turns,  it  can  only  impart  dull  impressions  to  an  already  weary  brain; 
but  when  the  blank  space  is  broken  up  by  meandering  lines,  leading  to  jileasant 
spaces,  even  if  they  convey  no  suggestion,  of  flower  or  bird,  of  cloudlet  or  ripple 
or  stormy  sea,  still  the  eye  delights  in  its  wanderings,  the  brain  linds  pleasure  in 
line  for  beautiful  line's  sake.  Looking  at  the  diapers  merely  as  an  arrangement 
of  lines  set  in  a  beautiful  maze,  we  have  seen  how  this  etfect  is  enhanced  by  the 
play  of  light  and  shade,  the  sun  glinting  from  the  high  relief,  the  clouds  giving 
depth  to  the  shadows.  But  when  all  this  comes  to  an  abi'U|)t  termination,  when, 
the  glitter  is  cut  olf  by  that  most  detestable  thing  a"  hard  line,"  dissatisfaction 
at  once  supervenes.  But  if  then  the  eye  lights  ujion  a  border  in  the  same  order 
of  ideas  as  the  decoration  of  the  surface,  pleasant  surjirise  takes  the  place  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  the  eye  follows  it  in  its  wandering,  the  brain  is  beguiled  from  its 
evil  humour,  and  suffering  from  no  sharp  shock,  continues  its  train  of  artistic 
thought  which  the  design  itself  has  set  going. 

But,  says  the  critic,  did  this  pleasant  little  theory  snggest  itself  to  the 
eastern  artists  centuries  ago  ?  I  answer  that  it  is  probable,  for  they  were  our 
masters  in  design.  Moreover,  I  have  a  witness  ready  to  give  evidence  in  my 
behalf;  a  witness,  it  is  true,  of  quite  modern  times,  for  the  artist  dwelt  not  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  Japan  is  a  land  of  tradition  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  held  by  his  traditions  faithfully  when  he  devised  that  star-like 
border  which  1  have  figured  on  plate  (!  ,  among  the  diapers.  For  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  more  than  a  diagonal  section  of  the  pine  tree  design  ;  and  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  the  very  wall  on  which  this  diaper  glistened  in  red  Incijuer, 
with  the  star-like  border  to  finish  it. 

This  question  of  finishing  off  a  design  is  really  a  very  troublesome  one, 
needing;  much  discrimination  in  dealino-  with  it,  and  manv  fail  most  lamentablv, 
as  a  certain  long-forgotten  artist  did  many  centuries  ago  at  Aries,  when  the 
Roman  colonists  were  building  their  Arena.  On  a  stone  border  above  a  window 
I  found  this  device,  cut  as  roughly  as  1  liave  drawn  it  in  fig.  ■~i'2. 
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Fig.  .5U 

Wliiit  H  melancholy  story  of  incapacity  and  indecision  tliese  lines  tell  ; 
wliat  a  dnll  brain  the  sculptor  must  have  had  to  finish  off  his  design  in  so  crude 
a  fashion.  The  design  itself  is  bad  enough,  but  his  instinct  told  him  tliiit  an 
abrupt  ending  was  to  be  avoided  ;  and  those  grotesque  figures  at  the  ends  were 
all  he  could  devise.  But  perhaps  it  was  the  work  of  prentice  liands  !  The 
master-sculptor  must  have  passed  it.  And  Arlesium  was  no  such  mean  city  in 
the  days  of  Constantine,  that  it  should  have  the  work  of  prentices   foisted    on  it. 


And  now,  what  of  the  Greeks?  What  of  the  claim  advanced  on  their 
behalf  that  they  were  the  originators  of  these  famous  borders?  Are  they  truly 
called  "Greek  keys"? 

Coming  now  to  the  end  of  the  discussion,  I  find  myself  sceptical  as  to  the 
soundness  of  even  my  own  remarks  on  the  subject,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
what  lias  been  for  me,  as  well  as  for  those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  patient 
enough  to  travel  it  with  me.  a  voyage  of  discovery.  In  this  one  especially  I 
now  entirely  disbelieve  : — that  the  whole  system  of  borders  went  from  China 
into  Greece,  and  not  some  isolated  frets  from  which  the  eastern  system  was  re- 
constructed by  the  Grecian  decorators. 

The  hypothesis  throughout  has  been  that  the  "key"  systems  of  the  East 
and  West  are  identical,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of 
the  eastern  diapers  in  Greece.  It  is  indeed  this  hypothesis  that  has  given  rise 
to  tlie  little  calumny,  as  I  think  it,  that  China  borrowed  its  "  key  "-borders  from 
the  West.  Tliere  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  isolated  fragments 
only,  and  not  the  complete  system  travelled  to  Greece  ;  and  that,  contrary  to 
what  I  have  supposed  the  system  was  never  completely  reconstructed  in  its 
original  purity.  The  internal  evidence  which  the  Greek  "  keys  "  themselves 
furnisli,  seems  to  indicate  that  wjiile  some  notions  of  the  value   of  the   Eastern 
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"  key  ''  tor  decorative  purposes  were  conveyed  to  the  (jreciaii  aiti.sts,  they  knew 
nothing  of"  its  symbolism,  and  hence  there  grew  out  of  what  they  received  from  the 
East  a  very  impure  series  of  designs,  in  which  the  germ  of  the  original  was 
almost  lost. 

I  shall  admit  at  once  that  the  case  for  the  Greeks  may  possibly  be  put  niiich 
higher  than  I  am  able  to  put  it ;  for  my  references  to  Greek  design  are  based  nn 
one  author  alone.  But  Owen  Jones  was  a  keen  admirer  of  Grecian  art,  a  believer 
in  all  its  virtues  ;  and  he  devoted  some  attention  to  the  "  Greek  key."  There 
may  be  many  more  examples  of  it  to  lie  found  in  other  books,  many  more 
varieties  of  its  development  than  he  selected.  But  he  drew  from  the  best  sources  ; 
and,  from  personal  observation,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  his  examples  are 
among  the  best.  But  on  the  admissions  the  case  for  the  Greeks  is  gone.  Fiu'  the 
borders  actually  given  by  Owen  Jones  on  his  jilate  XV,  whether  best  or  worst, 
did  in  fact  exist,  and  I  am  prepared  to  rest  my  conclusions  on  this. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  author's  appreciation  of  Greek  art.  It  does  not 
want  for  enthusiasm. 

Egyptian  ornament  was  derived  direct  from  natural  inspiration,  but  was 
founded  on  few  types,  remaining  unchanged,  except  in  execution,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  country's  civilisation.  Assyrian  ornament  was  a  borrowed 
type,  possessing  none  of  the  characteristics  of  original  inspiration,  appearing 
rather  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  art  of  Egypt  when  it  had  begun  to  decline, 
and  to  have  carried  the  decline  still  further.  But  Greek  art,  though  l)orrowed 
partly  from  the  Egyptian  and  partly  from  the  Assyrian,  was  the  development  of 
an  old  idea  in  a  new  direction  ;  and  unrestrained  by  religious  laws,  as  both  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  arts  were,  it  "  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
from  which  it  was  able  to  give  forth  the  elements  of  future^  greatness  to  other 
styles.  It  cari'ied  the  perfection  of  pure  form  to  a  jioint  which  has  never  since 
been  reacheil,  and  from  the  very  abundant  remains  we  have  of  Greek  ornament, 
we  must  believe  the  presence  of  refined  taste  was  almost  universal,  and  that  the 
land  was  overflowing  with  artists  whose  hands  and  minds  were  so  traijied  as  to 
enable  them  to  execute  these  beautiful  ornaments  with  unerring  truth." 

I  note,  in  passing,  that  in  similar  exuberance  of  a])]u-eciative  language  have 
many  of  us  written  of  the  arts  and  artists  of  Japan.  But  the  im]x>rtant  part 
of  the  admission  lies  in  this  statement ;  and  the  skilful  advoeate  mio'ht  le"'itimate- 
ly  say  that  no  better  examples  of  the  "  key  "-border  can  lie  found  than  those 
wliich  figure  on  Owen  Jones'  plate  XV.      P)Ut  there  is  more. 

"  Greek  ornament  wiis  wanting,  however,  in  one  of  the  girat  eharms  whii-h 
should  always  accompany  ornament,  riz.  symbolism.      It  was  meaningless,  jnirely 
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deconitive,  never  representative,  and  can  linrdly  be  said  to  be  constructive;  for 
the  various  members  of  a  (i reek  moinimeut  ratlier  present  surfaces  exquisitely 
designed  to  receive  ornament,  wliicli  they  did,  at  tirst  painted,  and  in  later  times 
both  carved  and  painted." 

May  I  not  say  that  here  is  an  admission  which,  if  T  am  right  in  my  own 
premises,  destroys  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  originators 
of  the  "  key  "-borders.  They  are  symbolic;  were  based  on  the  most  ancient 
symbols  of  the  religions  of  the  East.  I  perforce  omit  all  reference  to  Gneco- 
Buddhism  ;  but  so  far  as  the  i-eligion  of  the  Greeks  went,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  trace  o?  the  pa kim ,  nor  oi  the  svastika,  in  any  of  their  ornament,  other  than 
is  to  be  found  in  these  borrowed  borders. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  comes  from  the  frets  themselves.  1  make  bold 
to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,  the  simple  "  key  "  :  No.  2,  the  "  raking  " 
fret:  No.  9,  a  pure  "  key  "  :  No.  17,  the  "fish-bone"  (the  true  inwardness  of 
which  Owen  Jones  does  not  seem  to  have  realised)  :  and  No.  7,  the  "  S  "  fret, 
the  others  are  of  a  very  low  order,  and  never  touch  the  purity  of  design  which 
marks  the  "  key  "-borders  of  the  East. 

By  a  pure  design  I  mean  one  belonging  to  a  certain  class  which  is 
based  on  a  definite  origin,  and  which  preserves  that  origin  clearly  discernible 
thi-ough  all  its  developments.  But  in  these  bordei-s,  even  assuming  that  Grieco- 
Buddhism  did  introduce  the  pakira  and  the  svaslika  into  Greece,  thei-e  is  not 
one  of  them  which  shews  their  direct  influence.  Such  traces  of  these  symbols 
as  are  discoverable  are  in  designs  which  (as  in  No.  5,  where  a  section  of  the 
svastika  is  used)  are  clearly  borrowed,  for  as  I  shall  shew  directl}^  they  were 
used  without  intelligence.  The  artists  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  idea, 
by  the  "  crook  "  aiul  its  potentialities  for  decorative  purposes  ;  they  constructed 
clever  devices  by  combinations  of  "  crooks  "  ;  l>ut  their  cleverness  lost  itself  in 
eftbrts  to  produce  the  continuous  meander  which  they  seemed  to  consider  all- 
essential.  The  results  are  more  often  than  not  merely  ingenious  mazes  ;  many 
are  meaningless,  some  of  theui,  I  venture  to  think,  unspeakably  ugly  and 
irritating. 

Take  No.  22,  (fig.  39  in  the  preceding  pages),  which  I  have  already  criticis- 
ed. It  is  undoubtedly  exceedingly  ingenious  ;  but  its  very  ingenuity  bewilders 
the  eye;  its  structure,  judged  by  Eastern  canons,  merely  fantastic. 

Even  No.  11  (the  upper  part  of  fig.  53),  in  which  the  true  principles  have 
been  followed,  is  but  a  feeble  adaptation  of  these  ideas.  The  svastika  appears,  it 
is  true,  as  the  regularly  recurrent  feature  ;  but  the  effect  is  that  it  is  produced 
by  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  "  crooks,"  invisible  hands  guiding  them    to  catch 
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some  miserable  fly  caiiglit  in  the  meshes  of  tlic  lines.  Vet  it  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  tigs.  oS  and  ;!9  ;  the  "  (is]i-l)one  "  is  the  eonstructive  piinciplc, 
and  the  secondary  "S"  iignre  is  trne. 


I  have  copied  this  No.  11  design  in  fig.  o>],  and  developed  it,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  to  shew  how  far  below  them  it  stands  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  AMiat  is 
wrong  with  it  is  fairly  clear.  The  pnkira  element  is  badly  chosen,  its  extensions 
are  nnintelligent ;  it  is  ungracefnl  in  its  proportions,  suggesting  nnthing  Itetter 
than  a  series  of  square  "pothooks  and  hangers."  And  the  secondary  "  S  "-limu-e 
also  inevitably  lacks  both  grace  and  jiroportion. 

Yet  No.  12  (fig.  54)  shews  that  the  Greek  artists  had  the  best  model  to 
work  from,  the  dia])er  given  as  lig.  4'.\,  which  is  used  in  alternate  sections.  This 
diaper,  as  I  have  said,  seems  to  be  the  last  word  in  complexitv  of  design,  anil 
perfection  of  result.  There  is  a  sense  of  pi-o])ortion  about  the  component  jiarts  ; 
and  even  when  the  diapci'  is  worked  out  in  two  colours  as  I  have  done  in    fig.  4o, 
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ill  order  to  explain  its  construction,  the  pakwa   element   does   not   undidy   force 
itself  on  the  attention,  but  merges  into  the  general  effect  of  the  design. 

Yet,  so  lacking  were  the  Greeks  in  appreciating    its   beauty    and   wonderful 
complexity,  that  tliough  they  used  it,  they  must  needs  endeavour  to  im]irove  on  it. 


Fig.  54 

In  Owen  Jones'  No.  12  it  is  combined  with  No.  11,  as  fig.  o4  shews,  the 
large  and  small  resulting  svaslikas  alternating.  Owing  to  this  combination  of 
two  different  design,  the  "  S  "  figure  is  not  uniform,  half  being  the  simple 
"crook  "  of  fig.  o3,  and  the  other  half  having  the  return  and  crook,  as  in  fig.  43. 
Putting  it  as  a  mere  question  of  taste,  I  venture  to  think  that  fig.  o4  cannot 
bear  comparison  with  its  original,  fig.  40. 

There  are  further  abundant  evidences  in  this  page  of  designs  tliat  the  Greeks 
never  accepted  the  eastern  "  keys  "  at  their  best.  It  would  appear  as  if  their 
chief  characteristic,  repetition,  stood  to  them  for  monotony.  The  last  example 
shews  this  ;  but  there  are  worse  signs  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  borders.  Subsidiary  and  irrelevant  ornament  came  to  be  introduced  ;  and 
the  "  key,"  instead  of  being  the  leading  motive  of  the  design,  sank  into  mere 
■bordering  for  floral  ornament. 

The  most  prevalent  variation  on  the  eastern  design  was  the  introduction  of 
a  small  square  containing  internal  scjuares  and  an  ultimate  dot,  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  lozenges  in  the  diapers.  This  square  appears  in  the  large 
fonr-fold  design,  based  on  the  svasttka,  fig.  51  ;  and  if  we  take  the  two  uppei" 
sections  and  imagine  the  lines  prolonged  in  both  directions  so  as  to  make  a 
border,  we  get  to  the  one  which  seems  to  have  been  a  general  favourite  among 
the  Greeks. 

Fig.  O'T  shews  it  as  1  found  it  at  Nimes  on  the  string-course  of  the  Maisoii 
Carrie,  and  also  among  the  relics  of  the  carvings  of  the  Temj^le  of  Diana. 
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Distance  from  Rome,  did  not  make  for  detei'ioration  of  design  or  cai'eless 
work  ;  for  the  antiquaries  are  agreed  that  the  very  best  traditions  of  hellenic  art 
were  embodied  in  this  beautiful  little  gem,  of  which  Nimes  is  justly  proud,  and 
now  guards  in  pious  memory.  If  some  would  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  cavil  at 
one  minute  detail  hidden  away  in  a  mass  of  beautiful  decoration,  the  answer  is 
that  so  high  a  tradition  would  allow  no  detail  to  go  astray  or  be  wanting  in 
beauty.  The  fact  that  this  design  was  used  on  the  3LtiHonVarree,  shews  that  it 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  among  the  best  of  the  (xreek  border  designs  ; 
and  that  Owen  Jones  was  right  in  inebnling  other  borders  in  which  this  feature 
appears  among  his  examples  of  the  Greek  "key  ''  at  its  best. 

I  must  not  multiply  unduly  the  examples  of  the  badness  of  this  "  best"; 
but  1  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two  instances  (hgs.  ~)6  and  57)  of  what,  from 
the  stand  point  of  these  "keys"  as  the  easterns  devised  them,  can  only  lie 
desci'ilied  as  artistic  depravity. 


Kii;,  5i;, 
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This  squiire  ornament  must  liavc  liad  a,  ])Ociiliai-  fascination  for  the  Greeks, 
for  we  are  jierpetnally  coinin<;-  across  it  ;  and  it  was  developed  in  a  peculiarly 
grotesque  fashion,  two,  and  sometimes  tliree,  of  the  sides  being  prolonged  into 
ungainly  and  meaningless  crooks,  as  in  fig.  56  (No.  10,  pi.  XV.  of  the  "Grammar,") 

That  the  Greeks  did  not  lack  ingenuity,  howevei',  is  manifest.  I  select  one 
special  instance,  which  I  have  not  come  across  in  the  East,  and  assume  to  be  of 
Grecian  design.  It  is  a  doulile  meandering  line,  fig.  o"),  which  is  not  without 
grace,  though  the  re-iterated  "  steps"  are  somewhat  irritating. 


"mn-rsrsr 


Fig  5S. 


The  structure  of  this  border  depends  on  a  locked  combination  of  crooks  and 
"  S  "-figures,  each  with  a  return  of  two  units,  which  make  a  svastika  at  the 
crossing  of  the  lines. 

With  these  examples  before  us  of  the  Greek  "  key,"  I  take  up  the  threads 
dropped  on  a  previous  page,  and  discuss  once  more  the  meaning  of  "  perfect "  and 
'■  imperfect  "  "  key  "-boi'ders. 

I  think  that  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  a  continuous 
meandering  fillet.  It  certainly  led  the  Greeks  to  devise  such  abortions  as  fig. 
57  ;  for  even  in  this  there  is  a  continuous  line  traceable  round  the  inverted  "T," 
which  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  this  supposed  necessity.  (The  lines  on  the 
right  anti  left  of  this  design  are  the  sides  of  squares  each  containing  an  ornament.) 
A  more  accurate  definition  of  a  "  kev  "-border  is  that  it  is  a  desion  in  which  the 
returned  end  of  the  )c»ai;<6'a  element,  "  key  "-shaped,  or  the  svastika,  where  this 
key-shape  is  four  times  repeated,  is  made  the  principal  motive,  which  is  rej^eated 
at  regularly  recurrent  intervals.  The  discussion  shews  that  this  can  only  he 
obtained  in  borders  which  are  directly  derived  from  /lakiva  diapers.  A  priori, 
the  regularity  which  the  construction  of  tliese  diapers  demands  is  tlie  only 
source  from  which  the  same  regularity  could  be  obtained  in  the  borders.  But 
the  question  will  bear  closer  investigation.  I  assume  that  a  border  which 
belongs  to  this  scheme  of  decoration  must  be  characterised  by  a  repeated  thought ; 
it  is  the  admitted  feature  of  tlie  Greek  as  M^ell  as  of  the  eastern  frets.  But  a 
designer  is  not  hound  to  adopt  tl     'key  "  ;  he  may  weave  his  lines  as   seems  to 
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him  best  fitted  to  the  object  lie  has  in  view  ;  only  it'  he  does  ado{)l  it,  he  imist 
conform  to  the  laws  which  the  use  of  the  "  key  "  has  engendered. 

I  have  laid  considerable  stress  during  the  argument  on  the  inference  which 
may  be  drawn  from  a  prolongation  of  the  lines  of  a  border.  Xow  designs 
such  as  figs.  ;")(>  and  .'')7,  when  they  are  treated  in  similar  fashion,  also  produce 
something  on  the  other  side  of  their  bordering  lines  ;  but  it  is  not  a  diaper. 
They  do  no  more  than  repeat  themselves  idjove  and  below  ;  the  pattern  is  reversed, 
that  is  all.  Owen  Jones' description  of  the  "  fish-bone  "  design  (fig.  29)  exactly 
fits  them.  But  a  mere  repetition  of  a  design  even  if  it  be  reversed,  does  not 
produce  a  diaper.  I  imagine  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  diapei-,  although 
it  is  based  on  the  repetition  of  a  small  design,  is  a  decoration  which  treats  the 
surface  as  a  whole  ;  the  idea  of  each  part  reflects  the  idea  of  the  whole.  But  a 
series  of  borders  placed  one  above  the  other  produces  no  continuity  of  surface 
design,  only  a  layer  of  bands.  And  if  the  bands  are  themselves  ugly  and  irritat- 
ing mazes  of  lines,  the  effect  of  repeating  them  cannot  be  anything  but  wearisome. 

By  "  imperfect  "  fret  I  mean,  tiierefore,  a  fret  the  design  of  which,  wlien 
its  lines  are  prolonged,  does  not  work  into  a  diaper.  In  other  words,  I  think  the 
diaper  controls  the  true  fi'et  :   the  pahna  diaper  the  true  "  key  "-border. 

But  I  am  not  really  much  concerned  with  the  definition  of  the  true  or  per- 
fect, as  distinguished  from  the  untrue  or  imperfect  fret.  There  must  always 
be  an  allowance  for  liking  and  disliking.  The  f;n't  that  1  dislike  most  of  these 
Greek  frets  intensely,  that  they  irritate  my  sense  of  artistic  propriety,  will  never 
prevent  my  friend  from  admiring  them  immensely.  The  only  point  really  in 
issue  is  whence  the  original  simple  "  key  "-border,  with  its  numerous  oilspring, 
came.  That  the  system  of  borders  in  vogue  in  Greece  travelled  thence  to  China 
is  impossible  on  the  face  of  the  examples  we  have  seen  ;  such  things  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Eastern  art,  either  at  its  best  or  woi'st.  On  the  other  hand,  the  East 
had  a  complete  and  coherent  system  of  diapers  and  lun'ders,  mutually  dependent ; 
and  so  far  as  Greece  is  concerned  the  case  can  be  jnit  no  higher  than  this,  that 
fragments  of  one  part  of  that  system  are  to  l>e  found  there  buried  under  a  ma.ss 
of  design  which  had  no  connexion,  and  was  altdgt'ther  out  of  sympathy  with 
that  system.  The  conclusion  seems  obvious  that  the  East  was  the  originator, 
Greece  the  borrower. 

This  then  T  believe  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  meander 
in  which  the  Eastern  delighted  to  involve  the  most  sacred  symbols  of  his 
religion  became  with  the  Greeks  only  a  maze,  in  which  the  eye's  bewilderment 
led  to  nothing  ;  and  that  which  was  to  them  nothing  led  inevitably  to  meaningless 
developments.     The  Eastern  artists  weic  nut,  it  is  true,  fcttei'cd    in    tlu'ir  design- 
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iiig  by  a  relijiiinis  law;  luit  the  laws  of  design  were  to  them  as  a  religion,  which 
they  could  not  it' they  vvouhl  disobey.  The  Grecian  artists  also  had  laws  of 
design,  but  in  them  religion  found  no  ])art.  They  developed  beautiful  forms 
from  nature;  the  lioney-suckle  inspired  those  free  brush-strokes  with  the  swell- 
in<r  curves,  which  whether  as  flat  ornament  or  architectural  embellishment  still 
delight  us  ;  and  herein  there  is  yet  another  link  between  the  arts  of  these  two 
nations  which  knew  not  one  another  ;  for  in  swelling  brush-strokes  the  Japanese 
too  delighted,  and  their  art  derives  much  of  its  beautiful  vigour  from  them.  But 
from  these  graceful  floral  forms  the  Greeks  had  already  devised  charming  designs 
for  surface  decoration.  They  knew  too  the  virtue  of  the  frieze,  and,  moreover, 
acted  on  that  little  law  which  I  have  imagined  to  govern  all  good  friezes.  There 
is  a  page  of  them  (plate  XVI)  in  Owen  Jones' "  Grammar  "  to  tell  the  tale; 
some  graceful,  some  severe.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  wxdl  these  borders  "  went  " 
with  the  surface  ornamentation  of  honeysuckle  on  plates  XIX  and  XX.  Almost 
may  we  imagine  a  Grecian  household  assembled  in  art  conclave  to  decide  the 
momentous  question  of  the  decoration  for  the  new  villa,  and  Owen  Jones'  j^lates 
serving  as  the  decorator's  pattern-book.  I  know  which  l)order  they  would  have 
chosen  for  each  mural  design.  But  as  I  turn  these  artistic  j^ages  as  I  turned 
them  many  years  before  I  knew  the  East,  the  same  thought  comes  over  me — 
What  is  this  plate  of"  key  "-borders  doing  among  the  ornament  of  the  Greeks? 
Surely  it  is  full  of  alien  ideas  ;  without  colierence  among  themselves,  with  no 
relation  to  those  other  designs  which  so  delighted  the  eyes  of  Greece.  You 
cannot  imagine  a  wall  covered  with  honeysuckle  curves  waving  in  all  directions 
terminating  in  a  key-border.  "  Keys  "  in  Greece  can  only  have  ])een  used  for 
plain  snrfnces;  there  is  no  trace  of  surfaces  covered  with  the  diapers  as  in  the 
East.  And  to  this  questioning  thought  I  think  the  answer  is  this — Whether 
commerce  or  religion  were  the  chosen  emissary  of  art  matters  not  at  all ;  but 
there  came  at  a  certain  time  to  the  Greek  artists  fabrics  from  a  far-eastern  coun- 
try, on  which  were  woven  sti'angely  meandering  lines,  which  struck  them  as  a 
pleasing  fancy  ;  these  they  borrowed  and  treated  after  their  own  manner.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol  hidden  among  the  lines  did  not  reve;il  itself  to  them  ; 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  verities  of  which  they  spoke  to  the  devotees  of  the 
mystic  religion  which  had  originated  them  ;  and  they  used  the  lines,  even  the 
symbols,  without  intelligence.  Their  very  treatment  reveals  to  us  now,  as  I 
think,  that  they  were  artists  unlearned  in  the  mysteries  of  an  alien  religion  ;  and 
though  they  wei-e  lucky  enougii  sometimes  to  light  upon  the  best  of  the  models. 
they  bent  them  to  suit  their  own  fancy,  which  went  on  its  own  way  leading  to 
mere  bewildering  mazes  of  meaningless  lines. 
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It  seems  to  be  fairly  certain  that  tlie  triangular  grooving  which  lends  i?o 
much  charm  to  tlie  Japanese  diapers  apart  from  the  designs  themselves,  never 
i-eached  Greece  ;  l)ut  I  am  uncertain  to  what  age  this  form  of  work  must  be 
attributed.  One  thing  strikes  me  as  curious  ;  the  diapers  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  come  to  Greece  ;  for  the  enameller's  is  a  very  ancient  art,  and  their  work 
would  have  been  l)rought  home  from  India  wnth  the  stutts  by  the  travelling  mei- 
chants  of  Greece  ;  but  the  diapers,  which  must  have  been  frequent  on  the  enamels 
never  seem  to  have  appealed  to  the  Greeks  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  their 
adoption.  Possibly  their  formality  displeased  them  ;  and  the  family  council, 
which  I  have  imagined  considering  the  momentous  question  of  design,  was  loth 
to  part  from  the  waving  foliations  of  their  favourite  flower.  Yet,  still  relying  on 
Owen  Jones,  surface  decoration  composed  of  small  ornaments  regularly  repeated 
in  spaces  formed  by  intersecting  lines,  or  without  them,  were  common  to  Egypt, 
and  seem  to  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  in  Assyrian  art.  It 
would  seem  therefore,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  this  kind  of  surface  decoration 
among  the  Greeks,  that  the  rejection  of  the  eastern  diapers  followed  their  prior 
rejection  of  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 


These  three  concluding  plates  are  referred  to  on  page  55  as  illustrn- 
tions  of  the  best  form  of  conventional  naturalism  : — 

Plate  31,  the  nanten,  in  dull  gold,  with  scarlet  berries,  on  black 
lacquer 

Plates  32  and  33,  iris,  in  dull  gold,  with  flowers,  in  bright  gold 
foil,  on  black  lacquer. 


*^^. 


Plate  31. 


THE    NANTEN     (nANDINA    DOMESTICa)    CONVENTIONALISED 
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